





MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


Baltimore, June, 1893. 


PHONETICS AND 
METHOD.’’* 


I. 


THE phonetic works of Paul Passy and Franz 
Beyer, especially those indicated in foot-note,+ 
and the rather unsightly and cheap little 
periodical edited and published by Paul Passy 
at Neuilly-sur-Seine are of the greatest im- 
portance and, as means of information, quite 
indispensable for the scholar who has made 
French and Romance languages his specialty, 
as well as the teacher with whom his pupils 
at school and college are supposed to study 
Modern French. A philologist may write the 
most brilliant treatises upon the relation of the 
manuscripts of some remarkable Old French 
poem,upon some very difficult period of French 
literature, he may be even a very learned con- 
noisseur of the written forms of Old French and 
Middle French and Modern French orthogra- 
phy, and yet, asa linguist, he is behind his time, 
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if he ‘does not care for phonetics,”’ if heis not | 


willing or able to study scientifically the last 
stages of development of the French language, 


the French as it is spoken to-day, its different | 


dialects and, above all, its chief dialect, under- | 


stood, though not always correctly and con- 
sistently used, now-a-days, by almost every- 


*This is only the second or third time that I dare write for 
an English or American periodical. The reader will, there- 


fore, kindly excuse any want of practice, if my style should | 


not be as idiomatic as otherwise it ought to be. 


tr. Lz Mairre PHonétiQue, organe de l’ Association Pho- 
nétique des professeurs de langues vivantes. Pau Passy, 


Editor and Publisher, 6, rue Labord re, Neuilly-sur-Seine | 


near Paris. 


each number 14-21 pp. Price, 1 monthly number, fr. 0.35; 


Volume viii, 5 numbers, January-May, 1893, | 


by mail, fr. 0.40; subscription for 1 year, fr. 4; free of charge 


for members of the ‘‘ Phonetic Teachers’ Association.”’ 


2. Paut Passy: Les Sons du francais, leur formation, | 


leur combinaison, leur représentation. 
enti rement refondue. 143 pp. Librairie Firmin-Didot. 
Paris, 1892. Price, fr. 1.50. 

3. a. Franz Bever and Paut Passy: 
des gesprochenen Franz sisch, xiv, 218 pp. 
bound, m., 3. 


Price, m. 2.50; 


Trotst me dition | 


Elementarbuch , 


b. Franz Bever: E£rganzungsheft zu Bryver-Passy, | 


Elementarbuch des gesprochenen Franzisisch, viii, 104 pp. 


Price, m.1; bound, m. 1.20, Ciéthen. Otto Schulze, 1893. 
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body in France, the artificial outgrowth of the 
Parisian popular dialect combined with, and 
modified by, some features of other popular 
dialects. I insist that such person is behind 
his time; it is true, he easily succeeds in hid- 
ing his ignorance, if he takes up a literary 


‘ subject or goes back to some remote depart- 


ment of French linguistics, where he may talk 
and write at his ease, and boldly start very 
ingenious theories about letters and combi- 
nations of letters, without any regard to pho- 
netics, by carefully avoiding all possible 
allusions to the existence of real sounds, heard 
and pronounced in the living dialects of our 
time. Hemay, perhaps, goon very well in this 
way, and will always be considered a great 
scholar. 

But how is it with the teacher of French at 
school and college? Is he able to teach 
Modern French, if he confines his task to 
translating from French into English, and 
from English into French with his students, 
and telling them (in English, of course) a great 
many valuable truths about the written forms 
of French speech and the contents, beauties, 
faults, etc., of the French literary works he is 
reading, that is, translating with them? I am 
sure they will learn a great deal ‘about 
French,” but they will not learn much French ; 
they will not ‘‘learn French’”’ in spite of all 
the grammatical and literary wisdom they 
may imbibe in the course of two, three or four 
years, in spite of all the examination papers 
they may have to pass, translating a French 
text into English and an English text into 
French, and answering most difficult questions 
about grammar, versification, and literature. 
The instructor in French at school and college 
cannot do without phonetics, if he really in- 
tends to teach Modern French, and this he is 
generally expected to do, as far as I know; 
that is, not alone to teach something or much 
about Modern French. And how can his 
pupils learn to feel and appreciate the wonder- 
ful variety, elegance, grace, ease, splendor, 
and power of French prose and the peculiar 
beauty of French verse, so different from what 
English speakers and Germans would call 
beautiful in their own poetry, if they are not 
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taught to pronounce one French hemistich 
correctly and 


French words in 
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fluently, nay three or four. 
prose without hesitation, | 


without making as many mistakes, without | 
producing the ‘glottal catch’’ at least once | 


between every two words? 

A well-educated Frenchman, also a foreigner 
who speaks French perfectly or nearly so, 
even one who speaks it but fairly, may teach 
French in private lessons with much success 


without paying attention to phonetics, if his | 
pupil has a good ear and is quick and clever | 


in directly imitating foreign sounds. 
class-teaching is quite a different thing. Here 
every teacher of French, native or foreign, has 
to keep pace with the marvellous development 
and the continual and rapid progress of the 
science and art of teaching languages for the 
last fifteen or twenty years, and is compelled 
by the force of circumstances to resort to pho- 
netics as one of the most useful means of in- 
struction from the very beginning and during 
the whole course. For phonetics (I mean, 
of course, practical phonetics) is an essential 
part, the characteristic mark, the central point 
of what is called ‘ reform-method,”’ the only 
scientific method of teaching modern or living 
languages and as such recognized everywhere 
in theory, if not in practice, by European 
teachers who are not considered of the old 
type, by every instructor who wishes to be up 
to his time. 

To translate from French into English, 
and from English into French, and to cram 
the student’s memory with countless facts con- 
cerning numerous literary works superficially 
and hastily read, is not instruction and edu- 
cation. If it were so, the task of a teacher of 
French would be a very easy one indeed, and 
he would need no scientific and pedagogical 
training for his vocation. Translating from 
French into English requires no great mental 
effort, indeed is exceedingly easy, ridiculous- 
ly easy, for any one who speaks English as 
his maternal language and possesses a fair 
knowledge of grammar and dictionary. To 
translate from English into French, certainly, 
is very difficult for such an one, more so than 
it is generally supposed to be; however, a 
great deal of trouble is saved or avoided by 
the use of comfortable ‘keys’ which are at 
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everybody’s disposal, and by the curious mix- 
ture of French and English that goes by the 
name of English in all, or most, of the com- 
position-exercises. If the authorities of col- 
leges and universities were really to insist 
upon good genuine English being rendered 
into good genuine French, as a test in all ex- 
aminations prescribed by them, I dare say not 
a single candidate, perhaps not even a single 
examiner would be able to comply with such 
a requirement in a satisfactory manner, pro- 
vided, of course, he does not speak French as 
his mother tongue. As for the literary facts, 
any well-educated ‘person who knows some- 
thing about French can do this kind of business 
well enough, if he uses a pretty good and com- 
plete history of French literature, and I think 
any native who knows his language and litera- 
ture and speaks English passably well, would 
get along also in this respect as well as, or 
better than, the philologist, that is, the teacher 
trained for his particular vocation at a uni- 
versity. Undoubtedly the task of such a 
teacher of French would be inferior to that of 
a teacher of classics at college, and his work 
would deserve very little acknowledgment. 
I should call him neither an educator nor an 
instructor, nor a philologist, but a sprach- 
meister. 

Whether the special preparation or training 
which a professor of modern languages has to 
pass through before he be allowed to occupy 
a responsible position and enter upon his most 
difficult career, is an adequate one in Ameri- 
ca, England, France, and Germany, is a 
question which I have not to deal with here. 
I only wish to state that Germany protects her 
youth against ill-qualified and incompetent 
teachers with more guarantees than any other 
country. These guarantees are, as everybody 
knows, the following requirements : 

1. The Abiturientenexamen at a Humanis- 
tisches Gymnasium (with German, Greek, 
Latin, French and, partly, English) or at a 
Realgymnasium (with German, Latin, French, 
and English) ; 

2. At least three years of study at a uni- 
versity ; 

3. The Staatsexamen with three grades, in 
which the candidate has to prove that his 
knowledge of English or French philology has 
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a sound scientific basis, and that he under- 
stands the theory of pedagogics ; 

4. Several years of probation, during which 
the young Probekandidat and Hiilfslehrer has 
to learn th» practical part of his vocation. 

I hope the time will come when, also in this 
country, the title of doctor conferred upon a 
philologist will give him a certain rank asa 
scholar only, and will no longer be considered 
as a sufficient qualification to be a feacher. A 
doctor of philosophy, that is, philology, in this 
case, is very likely to be a good scholar, but 
is not necessarily well prepared for the much 
more difficult task of teaching a foreign lan- 
guage, or his own. 

I do not intend, and do not think it requisite 
for my present purpose, to enlarge here again 
upon the necessity of reforming the mode of 
teaching modern foreign languages, not only 
in some classes, in some schools, but in all 
classes, schools, colleges, and universities, 
upon all the views held by the leaders of 
the reform-movement, upon all the principal 
features of the ‘‘reform-method,’’ which, I am 
sorry to say, often seems to be confounded 
with the miraculous methods publicly an- 
nounced and advertised by the managers of 
certain thriving educational business-enter- 
prises in this country. Our reform has little to 
do with the clever work of money-making 
charlatans, but has been disinterestedly tested, 
scientifically developed and _ successfully 
practised in class by Vietor, Paul Passy, Jean 
Passy, Klinghardt, Jespersen, Kiihn, Walter, 
Quiehl, Western, Wendt, Boensel, Maack, 
Rambeau,t and many other philologists in 


1 The reader will allow me to call attention to my two 
treatises : 

Der franzdsische und englische unterricht in der deut- 
schen schule (Hamburg, Nolte, 1886) ; 

Die phonetik im franzésischen und englischen klassen- 
unterricht (Hamburg. Meissner, 1888) deglettschrift zu den 
lauttafeln, published by the same firm, and some of my 
numerous publications in German periodicals, where the 
various questions of ‘reform ”’ 
treated : 


are more or less thoroughly 


Das erste lesestiick und iiberleitung von der lektiire zur 
grammatik im franzistsechen anfangsunterricht in Lehr- 
proben und lehrg nge, edited by Frick and Richter, Halle, 
1886, ix, 93-108; 

Ueber die versuche von Gustav Ploetz und Otto Kares. die 
Sranzisischen lehrbiicher von Karl Ploetz den grundsadtzen 
der reformmethode anzupassen in Madchenschule edited by 
Hessel and Dirr, Bonn, 1890, iii, 79-101 : 
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Europe and, certainly, also in the United 
States. 

It seems to me quite sufficient to mention, 
on the present occasion, only those pedagogi- 
cal principles that nearly all ‘‘reformers’’ 
agree upon, and that make up the programme 
of the ‘‘ Phonetic Teachers’ Association ’’ and 
are printed on the cover of every number of 
the Maitre Phonétique, the organ of this inter- 
national association : 


1. Ce qu’il faut étudier d’abord dans une 
langue étrangére, ce n’est pas le langage plus 
ou moins archaique de la littérature, mais le 
langage parlé de tous les jours. 

2. Le premier soin du maitre doit étre de 
rendre parfaitement familiers aux éléves les 
sons de la langue étrangére. Dans ce but il 
se servira d’une transcription phonétique, qui 
sera employée a |’exclusion de |’orthographe 
wattinanatie pendant la premiére partie du 
cours. 

3. En second lieu, le maftre fera étudier les 
phrases et les tournures idiomatiques les plus 
usuelles de la langue étrangére. Pour cela il 
fera étudier des textes suivis, dialogues, de- 
scriptions et récits, aussi faciles, aussi naturels 
el aussi intéressants que possible. 

4. Il enseignera d'abord la grammaire in- 
ductivement, comme corollaire et générali- 
sation des faits observés pendant la lecture; 
une étude plus systématique sera réservée 
pour la fin. 

5. Autant que possible il rattachera les ex- 
pressions de la langue étrangére directement 
aux idées ou a d’autres expressions de la méme 
langue, non a celles de ja langue maternelle. 
Toutes les fois qu’il le pourra, il remplacera 
donc la traduction par des lecons de choses, 
des lecons sur des images et des explications 
données dans la langue étrangére. 

6. Quand plus tard il donnera aux éléves 
des devoirs écrits 4 faire, ce seront d’abord des 
reproductions de textes déja lus et expliqués, 
puis de récits faits par lui-méme de vive voix ; 
ensuite viendront les rédactions libres; les 
versions et les thémes seront gardés pour la 
fin. 

N. B.—Ce programme indique les fendances 
générales de \’Association, non l’opinion in- 
dividuelle de chaque membre. 





Die phonetik im sprachunterricht und die deutsche aus- 

sprache in Englische studien, edited hy Kélbing, Leipzig, 
1891, Xv, 360-389 ; 
Critique of Foth’s Der /franzdsische unterricht auf dem 
gymnasium, etc., in Zeitschrift fir franz sische sprache 
und litteratur, edited by Behrens, Berlin, 1891. xii, 279-315, 
and 

Die offiziellen anforderungen in bezug auf die sprech- 
JSert gheit der lehrér der neueren sprachen und die realen 
verhdltnisse in Phonetische studien, edited by Vietor, Mar- 
burg, 1892-1893, vi., 63-81 
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It is now generally admitted, at least in 
Germany and the Teutonic countries of North- 
ern Europe, that the principles of the ‘‘reform- 
method ’’ work very well at the beginning of 
language-teaching at school and college (tm 
anfangsunterricht). But the same _ persons 
who make this concession to the ‘‘ reformers,”’ 
very often deny that they can be made the 
basis of higher instruction. There is no 
better proof than experience :? 
docent—exempla trahunt. 

1. The Phonetic Teachers’ Association is 
now composed of five hundred and thirty-eight 
members (May, 1893). Its founder, the editor 
of the Maitre Phonétique, Mr. Paul Passy, 
commenced his work with only twelve 
members in May, 1886. At that time, the little 
periodical was exclusively devoted to the 
study of English, and published in English. 
The first number contained the following 


exempla | 
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remarkable passage, in which the editor ex- | 
plains the aim of his paper and speaks about | 


the origin of his association : 
A series of experiments, made chiefly in 


America, and lately repeated in Paris by our | 


vice-president, W. Maxton, have proved that 
the best way to teach children to read ordinary 
print is first to let them read books printed 
phonetically, till they read them quite fluently, 
and then to transfer them to books printed in 
the common spelling. Other experiments 
have likewise shown that the same method is 
the best to learn a foreign tongue: 1 need but 
refer to my own success in teaching English to 
the boys in the Paris Normal School. So 
great, however, is the dead weight of pre- 
judice that very few old teachers seem inclined 
to use the new method ; indeed, it is not to be 
expected they will do so, unless actually 
driven to it by the success of the younger and 
more progressive generation. To bring about 
this result, we thought it would be well to 
unite our efforts; and this was the origin of 
the Ph. T. A from the beginning it was 
thought useful to have a means of communi- 
cation betwixt our members, so that we might 
know how our colleagues were getting on... 
We hope the Phonetic Teacher will help 


2 I refer here, again, to some of my own publications and, 
particularly, to K. Kithn’s Extwur/ eines lehrplans fiir den 
Sranszisischen unterricht am réalgymnasium, mittel-und 
oberstufée (1889),a continuation of Max Walter’s Der fran- 
sisische klassenunterricht, unterstufe, entwurf eines lehr- 
plans (1888), and H. Klinghardt’s Zin sahr erfahrungen mit 
der neuen methode (1888) and Drei weitere jahre erfahrun- 
gen mit der imitativen methode, obertertia bis obersecunda 
(1892), Marburg, Elwert. 
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educate the public mind and pave the way for 
the general adoption of the phonetic method 
in teaching. We have also another end in 
view: that of furnishing teachers and pupils 
with good reading-matter. One of the draw- 
backs of the phonetic method is the small 
number of books the pupils can read before 
they learn the common spelling: they have 
only their regular text-books, and cannot 
attempt out-of-school reading ; hence a sense 
of loneliness, as if they were learning some 
unknown tongue, which cannot but be hurtful 
to their progress. The regular appearing of 
the Ph. 7. will go far to destroy this feeling. . 


The phonetic spelling, employed in_ this 
passage and in the whole paper, was, at first, 
partly incorrect or, rather, inexact for want of 
type. But it has been greatly improved in 
the course of years, and may be now declared 
to be nearly perfect for practical purposes, 
capable of being used for all Romance and 
Teutonic languages and, with some re- 
strictions, also for other languages, and 
worthy of being adopted by all the phoneti- 
cians of the world, at least in their popular 
works or books for use in schools and colleges. 

The number of members increased rapidly 
soon after the foundation of the periodical ; 
there were already more than two hundred 
and thirty in May, 1888. The first members 
were only teachers of English, living in France, 
who needed some’phonetic texts for their own 
lessons. The four hundred and_ fifty-eight 
members whose names and addresses are to 
be found in the list published in the January 
number, 1893, are teachers and students of 
English, French, German and other modern 
languages, most of them professors at high 
schools, colleges, and universities, living and 
working in almost all parts of the civilized 
world, in Europe as well as in America. The 
marvellous increase of members has naturally 
gone together with, and has been followed or 
preceded by, a complete change and enlarge- 
ment of the programme of our society. The 
Maitre Phonétique is no longer entirely given 
up to the phonetic study of English, but treats 
now, and has been treating for several years, 
all sorts of questions relating to instruction in 
school,college,and university,in the three great 
languages of Western civilisation, English, 
French, and German, without neglecting the 
pronunciation of other Romance and Teutonic 
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languages; for example, Italian, Spanish, 
Danish, etc. It has occasionally given to the 
inquisitive linguist, for inspection and com- 
parison, some specimens of phonetic texts 
(accompanied with a short explanation of the 
phonetic system) of languages and dialects 
belonging to other types of human speech, for 
instance, Russian and Finnish. The editor 
and contributors write their articles, communi- 
cations, reviews, and treatises, as a rule, in 
French, or English, or German, and are, 
themselves, responsible for the pronunciation 
symbolized by their own phonetic spelling, for 
which they all have to use the same signs. 
These signs, together with some key-words 
and explanatory remarks, are printed on the 
cover of the Maitre Phonétique. They gener- 
ally observe a more artificial standard, and 
endeavor to represent a more careful, uni- 
form and ‘‘normalized’’ pronunciation in the 
phonetic texts that are put together in the 
‘*Learner’s Corner,’ or Partie des éleves of 
this publication. 

The reader will easily realize and appreciate 
the usefulness of the periodical and the variety 
of subjects treated in it, by examining the 
contents of any one of its numbers. I select 
here, for this purpose, the second of this year: 
‘*nuvo ma: br, pp. 25-26; 

koresp3:da:s, notr alfabe (A. G. Vianna), 
Pp. 27; 

ramark a propo dy k5:trady d 1 e/ementar- 
buch da Beyer-Passy par H. Michaelis, 1. 
pa :se defini 2. asimila : sj5 (some very sensible 
remarks made by Jean Passy upon two highly 
important questions of the grammar of spoken 
French), pp. 27-29; 

not (in French and English), p. 30; ravy d 
li:vr, O. Jespersen, Fransk Begynderbog, 
anden, helt omarbejdede Udgave af ‘Fransk 
Laesebog efter Lydskriftmetoden’ (Cloos), pp. 
31-335 

listo d efa: z, as*Nma mytyel, potit kores- 
pd: da:s, sitya@: sj5 fina: sje:r, pp. 33-36; 

parti dez ele:v: alma: galybda, fon J. 
Spieser umftri: ban, portyge dapré la pron5sjcr- 
sj) aktysl da lizbon (continuation3 of the 

3. Os Lusiadas, canto quinto, liii-lx. Cf. Mr. Vianna’s 
transcription of several preceding parts of the great Portue 
guese national epic, and his valuable explanation of the 


sounds of the Portuguese language, as it is spoken atpresent 
in Lisbon, in most of the numbers of the seventh volume 
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phonetic transcription of episodes of Luiz de 
Camées’ poem ‘Os Lusiadas’ made by the 
Portuguese linguist A. G. Vianna), pp. 37-38. 
It is curious to observe how the reform- 
movement has apparently remained almost 
stationary in the native country of the founder 
of our association, but has spread with surpris- 
ing vigor and rapidity all over Germany. Of 
four hundred and _ fifty-eight members (in 
January, 1893), only thirty-nine live in France 
(twelve in the year 1886), and a hundred and 
forty-seven in Germany (one in the year 1886). 
Certainly the teaching andl earning of foreign 
modern languages, especially of German, has 
much improved and obtained a strong foot- 
hold in France since the Franco-German war. 
But it seems, also in this case, the prophet is 
not honored, or not honored according to his 
desert, in his own country. I am afraid most 
of the numerous students who attend Mr. Paul 
Passy’s lectures upon descriptive and histori- 
cal phonetics, and his practical exercises in 
the Sorbonne during the academic year, are 
not Frenchmen, but foreigners of more or less 
Teutonic appearance. However, I am in- 
clined to believe there will soon be a great 
change for the better, since the importance 
and necessity, at least, of the study of modern 
languages, formerly quite neglected and de- 
spised, is now more and more understood and 


_ acknowledged by the educated classes in 


| Portuguese which 


France. The victory of phonetics and reform- 


(1892) of the 7, Ph. While I was studying Portuguese by the 
aid of these texts and observations last year, I could not 
help laughing when I thought of the strange pronunciation of 
I had been obliged to acquire, while 


| reading Camoes in the seminary of a very famous:and dis- 
| tinguished professor of Romance philology during my /uchs- 


| professor can obtain 


semester, a good many years ago, Such a thing was 
pardonable at that time, but it is so no more, since every 
the M™. Ph. some authentic 


specimens, sufficiently long and illustrative, of the genuine 


from 


| pronunciation of Portuguese as well as that of any other Ro- 
mance language.—It is likely the able editor of the 47. PA. 


will have Mr. Vianna’s work systematically carried on by 
competent natives of Spain, Italy, Southern France, Holland, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, and thus give us an opor- 
tunity of studying phonetically in the same manner some 
master-piece, or master-pieces, of the Spanish, Italian, 
Modern Proven al (I have in mind ‘Miréio,’) Dutch, Swedish, 
Danish, and Norwegian literatures. Later on, I believe, also 
the Romance languages spoken in the Alps and on the banks 
of the Danube, and even the principal fato/s or popular 
dialects of ‘‘ Romania" and ** Germania "* 
share in the “ Learner's Corner.”* 


will receive their 
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method in the instruction of modern languages 
will greatly depend, I think, upon the success 
of Mr. Paul Passy’s lectures in the Sorbonne, 
moreover upon the aid and encouragement 
he will get from men like Mr. Bréal and other 
French philologists of influence and power, 
and chiefly upon a radical change of the pro- 
gramme devised by the government for ad- 
mitting candidates to the official examinations, 
and the way in which the very praiseworthy 
plans of the late minister of public instruction, 
Mr. Bourgeois, in regard to the ensetgnement 
classique moderne shall be carried out by 
teachers and directors of schools and colleges. 
Many of these, full of ‘ classical’’ prejudices 
and opposed to new views, cling to routine 
and cherish the venerable tradition of the 
superannuated, old-fashioned /ycée. 
A. RAMBEAU. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


LOPE DE VEGA’S COMEDIA 
‘SANTIAGO EL VERDE.’ 


Tue Manuscript marked Egerton 547, in the 
British Museum, contains five plays by Lope 
de Vega all Autographs, except the second, 
‘La Nifia de Plata.’ The plays are as follows: 
‘La Bella Ester,’ dated April, 1610, and first 
printed in Part xv, of the Comedias of Lope 
de Vega (Madrid, 1621). ‘La Nifia de Plata,’ 
dated June 1613; printed in Part ix of Lope’s 
Comedias (Madrid, 1617). ‘El Galan de la 
Membrilla,’ dated April 20th, 1615; first 
printed in Part x (Barcelona, 1618). ‘Santiago 
el Verde,’ without date, and with the last leaf 
and the entire second act wanting. It was 
first printed in Part xiii of Lope’s plays (Bar- 
celona, 1620). ‘El Sembrar en Buena Tierra,’ 
dated Madrid, January 6th, 1616, also first 
printed in the above mentioned Part x. Two 
of these plays, ‘La Nifia de Plata,’ and 
‘Santiago el Verde,’ have been reprinted by 
Hartzenbusch in his edition of Lope de Vega’s 
Comedias in the Biblioteca de Autores Es- 
pafioles. On comparing the MS. of ‘Santiago 
el Verde’ with the printed edition of Hartzen- 
busch, I was struck by the many and often 

1 This volume, which is in the library of the British 


Museum, is not mentioned by Barrera in his ‘Catalogo’: the 
copy of Part x, which he describes, is dated Madrid, 1621. 
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important variants which the MS. offered. 
Before going further, however, I would call 
attention to Lope’s dedication of this play to 
| Baltasar Elisio de Medinilla. He says: ‘‘ Mis 
‘ comedias andaban tan perdidas, que me ha 
sido forzoso recebirlas como padre y vestirlas 
de nuevo, si bien fuera mejor volverlas 4 
escribir que remediarlas.’’ We see from this 
that Lope was now correcting his plays for 
Part xiii, which was issued at Barcelona in 

1620 with an Aprobacion dated Madrid, Sep- 
/ tember, 1619. Salva y Mallen mentions an 
edition of Parte decimatercera, Madrid, Viuda 
de Alonzo Martin, 1620, as the first edition. 

The above statement of Lope in his dedi- 
cation is interesting, for we know from it that 
‘Santiago el Verde,’ as it appeared in the 
edition of 1620, had received the corrections of 
its author. It is not very likely that many of 
his plays were thus corrected; the almost 
fabulous number of them, to say nothing of his 
other writings, well nigh precludes such a sup- 
position. The Autograph now in the British 
Museum had doubtless passed out of Lope’s 
hands, and into those of the players, shortly 
after the play was written. The last leaf of 
the MS. is unfortunately missing, so that the 
date of ‘Santiago el Verde’ cannot be fixed 
| with certainty; it was probably written not 
‘long before 1619. Subjoined is a list of the 
| variants; the printed edition to which the 
i references are made is that of Hartzenbusch: 
_ *Comedias Escogidas de Frey Lope Felix de 
' Vega Carpio.” Tomo ii. (AibHoteca de 
| Autores Espatoles. Tomo xxxiv). Madrid, 
| 1872, pp. 193, et sq. 


P. 193, col. 1. Zeodora. Quien niega el dolor 
que tiene 
Teod. Que el alma me encubre A mf. 


- Si es cuidado 6 si es desseo. 


Col. t. 





Es una figura bella.2 

Las suyas por la mafiana. 
Alli le miro vestir. 

Jugar y hablar con amigos. 





Es tan brioso y galan. 

Bien dizes, [instead of ‘no es 
mucho.’] 

E] rostro, es cosa muy clara. 


2 
> 
8 


2 Celia’s words, ‘Como negar,’ belong to Teodora. 
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Teod. 

P. 194, col. 1. 
“ 1. Celia. 
Lisardo. 

“ 2. Teod. 
Lisardo. 
Celia 

‘« 3. Teod 
Lisardo. 
Celia. 


ae 


Los que passan por alli, 
Y en componer el sombrero, 
Cabello y barba. 


Teod. WLoque a solas ha passa- 
do. 

Que en fin no puedes culpar. 

Y, siendo con tu opinion. 

La condicion de una dama. 

De su desden, pues tenia. 
[for ‘de Teodora,’] 

La causa tan cerca. 

Toda esta casa, Hibleo 
Campo donde 4 mi desseo. 





Por vos con menos poessia. 

Que os crea tantos fabores. 

Que yo no tengo quedaros 

Mas almas que la que os di. 
En su balcon 

Miran. 

Llebar de tu amor trofeos. 





De ponerme en su lugar. 

Papel, Celia, para qué? [one 
line.] 

Te ensefié lo que has de hazer. 

Buelbe la 4 hablar, 

Y dile quanto le ofende. 

Amando, menos entiende, 

Que el hombre mas ignorante 
[instead of ‘Tu intento pase 
adelante]. 

Rogando y ynportunando. 





P. 195, col1. Cedia. Que rrogar y ynportunar. 











Lisardo. Majfiana enbio 4 llamar 
Celia. Pero te prometo aqui 
m Yo voy 4 hablar 4 Teodora. 
Lucindo. Mas tanta gente perdidé 
m Si cuestan tanto dinero 
D. Garcia. Quantas acabando van. 
Col. 2. ‘ Adonde lugar le hizieron, 
” Torné ayunar y saldra 
[where ayunar=4 ayunar. ] 
Lucinde. Mucho mexor quando espera 
" Que no es possible salir 
D. Gar. Que elser prodigo me ofenda 
Lucindo. Destas damas de quien fias 


Tu hacienda con tanto en- 
' gafo. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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Col. 3. 


P. 197, col. 1. 


Pedro 


. Yaentro [mistake, as shown 
by the rhyme. ] 


D. Gar. (lee.) ‘‘No pensé yo que los ca- 


D. Gar. 


ae 


Lucindo. 


“ ~@. Celia. 
Inés. 


se 


Fabio. 


- Celia. 
Lucindo. 

D. Gar. 
Celia. 


‘ 


balleros honrados y forasteros 
hablaban tan atrevidamente 
de las mugeres principales y 
vecinas suyas. La sefiora Teo- 
dora, que vive en frente de su 
casa de V. M. es doncella 
hijadalgo, y tiene veinte mil 
ducados de dote, viviendo tan 
virtuosamente, no sé yo como 
V. M. la halla tantas faltas: 
enmiende las de la lengua, 
suplioselo que podria ser que 
volviese 4 Granada con menos 
de la que truxo, y mas bien 
ensefiado de la corte.”’ 

Aora bien ¢ quien me escriuié ? 
Y puedo 4 esa sefiora 


P. 196, col. 1. D. Gar. Vaya este mozo con 


vos, 

Que él nos dira vuestra casa. 

Dandole satisfacion. 

De algunas de aquestas da- 
mas 

Que dando satisfacion 

Porque peor vendra 4 ser 





De la vista la alabanza 
Preciados de su Romanze 

Y una ymagen sobre el uno 
Linda pregunta 

Dizen que venden Almizcle. 


Si viene Lisardo 
Pienso 
Aunque si es olor la fama 
Disuena el onor ageno 
é Qué papeles os mostraron? 


D. Gar. Y tras ellos la aficion 


D. Gar. Que estays hermosa en estremo 


se TI 


‘iene las cuerdas yguales 


Ni la he visto, ni sospecho 


Que mirado 4 su balcon. 


En cuydados de un pleyto 


D. Gar. 


Teneos, 
Y perdonadme, que ya 
Harto me habeys satisfecho 
El haber dado ocasion 
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Para que pudiesse veros. 

Y habeisme de dar licencia 

Que otras vezes pueda hazerlo 

De noche, entretenimientos 

De mozo, y que 4 nuestras 
puertas 





Col. 2. YD. Gar. Por Dios, Lucindo, que pienso 


Lucinda. 


Tabio. 


Celia. 


D. Gar. 


Celia. 
Lisardo. 


ca.3. “ 


Celta. 


P. 198, col. 1. 


Celia. 


Col.2. * 


Teod. 


Que me han cogido con liga. 
Con extremo. 
Que quanta plata ha oprimido 
Los honbres del Mar soberbio 
Por la canal de Panama. 
Pessia tal versos tenemos 
Tu hermano, sefiora, viene. 
Cierto caballero le ha detenido 
Salid, mi sefior, de presto 
Que me pesara que os vea 
Que lo que tratado habemos 
Habra esta noche lugar, etc 
Pues yo vendré por aqui 
Que toca 4 mis pensamientos. 
En la puerta me hallareis 
Quando vi su buen olor 





Que trato tu casamiento 

Del que tu tienes mexor 
Quitarle el poco de amor 
Que la opinion le hauia dado 


Celia. Fundada en _ nuestros 
faciles antojos 
Agenos pensamientos,atrevidos 
A darte mas victorias que des- 
pojos. 
Poderoso y ygual] en tus extre- 
mos 
Si mides 4 tu vista mi desseo 
Y del suceso el corazon te auisa. 
é Qué ay de mi nuebo y teme- 
rario empleo? 
En fin {qué ha sido 
EI cerca es del ynfierno. 
No me digas 
Que don Garcia es feo. 
No lo digo, 
Mas feyssimo si. 
Pues y que el talle es tal, etc. 





Vino con un notable atrevimien- 
to 

Mas que se buelba dentro de 
dos horas 





Cel. 
Teod. 


Teod. 


Col. 3. Lue. 
Pedro. 

D. Gar. 
Luc. 


sé 


D. Gar. 


P. 199, col. 1. 


Pedro. 


D. Gar. 


Pedro. 
D. Gar. 


Ynues. 
Pedro. 


Ynes. 
D. Gar. 


Col. 2. Yues. 
Pedro. 


Celia. 


se 
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Asi la boluntad desenamoras 

Qué gustos, qué requiebros, qué 
finezas. 

Crie esos nifios, que le Ilamen 
padre 

Los tiernos tayta en brazos de 
su Madre 

! A fee que te aprobechas de las 
alas ! 

j Fiad de amor, de celos, de 
desbelos 

De desseos que van por celosias! 

Qué desseos, desbelos, 6 qué 
celos 

Qué celosias no se buelben frias . 

Con nifios, casa, casamientos, 
duelos 

Afuera, vanidad curiosa 

Afuera loco amor,de error vesti- 
do 





Que no que en baxa aficion 
No sera mayor el dajfio 
Este necio es de opinion 
Cuentan al uso greciano 
Que en los males del cassar 
El saber latin ni griego 
Por habilidad, pues es, etc. 
Pero di, por vida mia 
D. Gar. Lo que mas suele 
obligar P 
Que yo tengo el casamiento 
Que conozco tus mudanzas. 
Destas madamas Roanzas 
Que acabado de pelear 
Quiera Dios que pare en bien 
A la casa hemos llegado 
Ynés est4 en el balcon. 
Son ellos. 
Decir si son 

No puede ningun criado. 
Pues no me ven. 

Es Ynes. 


Voy las 4 llamar 

Y yo 4 mi pescada, lindo! 
O si fuesse tan rica 

Buen ayre corre 4 la puerta 
Pon esas sillas, Ynes. 





Col. 3. D.Gar. No pienso que es menos fuerte 
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Que qualquiera enfermedad Le dié la fuerza segura 
De los que peligros tienen D. Gar. Sea mas bien proseguir 
Yo os vi, os amé y muero. Lucindo. No lo yntenteis don Garcia 
Celia. Ha de tener muchas almas D. Gar. Dexadme esta vez ser loco 
' Y es del retrato colgado ” Y all4 bolberla 4 comprar. 
‘* Con vos no ha de haber retratos a : 
D. Gar. Donde os podré yo traher P. 209, col. 1. CeHia. Matarse por lo ynposi- 
Esas cosas, sin que encuentran ; ble ’ 
El duefio que vos temeys? Celia. Haz, amor, aunque eres ciego 
Cela. Aun soto, no mas de haberse Pues un papel me desmaya 


sé 


P. 200, col. 1. 


De Jusafat ; vos podreys 


Celia. Solicitan y pretenden 





Col. 2. D. Rodrigo. 





De riqueza tan dichosa 
Toda esta casa vistiera 








Vos habeis querido y antes D. Rod. WHermosas telas que son 
Celia. Ni aun un passo se Os acuerde. | Que a sus colores traslado 
D. Gar. Del arte nuevo de Amar Celia. Mas para toda la vida 
Celia. Hablad baxo que Teodora Que rasos y telas de oro 
Pedro. Con sus rostros sin afeyte D. Rod. Bizarras telas Milan. 
Ynes. Habra esta noche melindres Celia. Mas las de merzedes tales 
Tead. Y aunque es antes de dos dias D. Rod. Que no me falta para ser celoso 
Lucindo. Para santo matrimonio Estoy de sus fabores temoroso 
Col. 2. ‘* Que habran 4 Celia engafiado Col. 3. ‘* Se esconde amor porque le 
Teod. El engajfio ya se entiende cubren ¢elos. 
“-Ya sé toda la verdad. [instead ‘“‘ Pues saber la casa nuestra 
of, ‘es esta buena amistad.’] ‘‘ Los recados que aqui estan 
ei Me quieres quitar mi bien Daca esa medida y vara 
Cefa. Eso mi amor te mereze Que por lo menos hare 
Teod. éA mi gusto ? aia Como vos os obligeis 
Celia. Sin habliarles ni ofenderles. A que no se quexe, hareys 
‘« Estos hidalgos que tienen Que todos quedemos mudos. 
Pedro. De uno dellos, que agora D. Gar. Antes porque visto al justo 
-—— Es justo que assi me nombre 
Col. 3, “ Dar de noche mogicones Al tiempo justo trazer 
ee A vuesas mercedes que entren Y justamente vestir 
Lis. Que amundo suspensa tiene ere oe 
Conmigo del Prado agora P. 210, col. 1. Mas no aqui donde ay maestros 
Y suspenderse los ayres. D. Rod. Pero con aquel concierto 
D. Gar. Yrmees fuerza, no mé esperen “* Gar. yo haré = todo se allane 
és Whose die. Pedro. Ya sale—[instead of ya viene] 
Act II1.3 Col. 2. D. Gar. Vuestra gallarda carroza 
P. 208, col. 2. Pedro. Con estos ojos Celia. Bien me acuerdo, y me alborota 
Lucindo. Quien busca en ellas firmeza D. Gar. Los hizo de pieles solas 
D. Gar. Salto la prima, y al polo Cea. Dien me acuerdo, y me alcorota 
“ Todos los redobles son 1). Gar. Los hizo de pieles solas 
ennai - ¥1 galan de aquesta dama [for 
Col. 3. ).Gar. Pone el honbre tanto onor ‘el autor de aqueste cuento.’] 
Cuidado, gusto, lealtad D. Rod. Y al fin se vende y se compra 
Confianza, Amor, verdad No hay muladar que no corra 
Respeto, hacienda, valor D. Gar. Agradaos de aqueste largo [for 


ést4 bien,’ etc.] 








‘* Que ynporta si en la hermosura | 


3 The entire second Act is wanting in the manuscript. os E] ruedo catorze palmos 





ie a rae 


a 
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D. Gar. 


P. 211, col. 1. 
Pedro. 


D. Gar. 


Pedro. 
Dd. Gar. 
Pedro. 


Col.2. ** 


“ee 


Ynés. 
Pedro. 


Yués. 
Pedra. 
Yunés. 
Pedro. 


Col. 3. Cela. 


Ynés. 


Teod. 
Celia. 


“ec 


Teod. 


P. 212, col. 1. 


Fabio. 
Teod. 


Celia. 


Lis. 


Col. 2. Celia. 


No, que aun en tan brebe au- 


sengia 
Dadme los brazos. j Ay, Dios! 
j Qué pido! 


D.Gar. Martin, esas telas toma 


Las siruieron, siendo mozas [for 


‘las tuvieron cuando mozas. | 
Dilo tt, Martin 
Que yo no visto personas 
Menos que Celia. 
éYo? 
Si 
Que gustes de aquestas cosas. 





Bendigate Dios cachorra 

Que puede seruir de alforjas. 
Y el cuello, gcomo ha de ser? 
Que quede como una gola 
Ora trayga lechuguillas, 

Ora se quede en Valona 

La cintura, etc 

Advierta como le aforra, 
Pues son menester cien onzas. 
Cien tigres le daré yo 
Bolbere despues que comas 


Me pone en mayor desvelo 
Por otra parte ymagino, 

Que siendo oficial, no hiziera 
Este loco desatino, 

Porque verguenza tuuiera. 


Pues yo 4 la opinion me inclino 


De que eso ha sido oficial 
Enxerido en caballero. 

No ha sido el primero 
Que habr4 hecho engafio ygual 
Que muchos han engajfiado, etc. 
Y pues ya tu yntento para 
En dexarte un onbre ygual 
Porque oy ha venido aqui 
é Para tus vestidos ? 


Celia. Es mucho hazer caballero 


Si a mil faltando deshaze. 
Aqui estan Celia y Teodora 
Admirando me ha el enrredo 
Es Lisardo. 

Si, y agora 
Decirle tu yntento puedo 
é Quien sabe mi pretencion? 





Aunque mas suspiren 


| 


Lisardo. 


ae 


The line: 
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Mis passados pensamientos. 
Assi queda concertado 
Saque telas y tabies 
Blancos, verdes, carmesies 
‘No quiero mayor ventura’ 
[belongs to Lisardo, } 


then follows : Ce4ia. Vamos al jardin, en tanto 


Teod. 


Que viene el sastre. 
Segura 
Voy, que habeis de amarme, 
quanto 
Mi amor amaros procura. 





Col. 3. D. Gar. Con que son de mi seruidos 


Sastre. 
D. Gar. 


P. 213, col. 1. 


Sastre. 


Lisardo. 


Lis. 


Co. “ 


ee 


Celia. 
cas ” 
Lisando. 


Celta. 
Lisardo. 


Celia. 


Las. 
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Y que lo pueden mandar 

Se entré el sefior 4 tomar 

De su hermosura, hacienda y 
patrimonio 


Las sedas truxe en fin, mas 
con intento 

De buscaros, y siendo tan hon- 
rado 

Despues que ayais las vistas 
acabado 

Que entonzes piensan las triste- 
zas mias 

Tiene una alma, una casa y una 
espada. 

Casos de amor sienpre son 

Estrajios. 

Y entre muchos caballeros 

De hauuito, de los primeros 

Entr6 a hablar 4 su excelencia 

Y vi que cuando salié 





Cierta hazienda, y se llamaba 
Y aun fuera adonde parara 

Y 4 oir mi cassa se quedo 
Con la verdad satisfago 





Ves aqui un oficial 
Celia aqueste mismo vi 
Engafiaste. 

O yo perdi 
El seso. 

Miraste mal 

Que seria parezido 
A este onbre, ese Don Garcia, 
Engafio que cada dia 
A muchos a sucedido 
Pues maestro, como va 
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D. Gar. Aqueste jubon trahia De su amigo un gran peligro, 
Lis. Qué, ¢no es este Don Garcia? é No le abia de avisar ? 
Celia. No hermano. D. Rod. Claro est4 
is. ¢ Pues quien sera? ‘* Gar. Pues yo os aviso 
Celia. El sastre que ves. Cunpliendo con serlo vuestro 
Lés. No quiero Como ydalgo vizcayno, 
Porfiar, yo voy 4 ver Que errais este casamiento, 
Tu esposo. No porque pueda deciros 
Cela. Si él lo ha de ser Falta de Celia ninguna, 
Engafios de amor, ¢ qué espero? Mas de que como la visto, 
D. Gar. El jubon te traygo aqui D. Rod. Y tanto, sefior maestro, 
Que probartelo desseo Que, como 4 su huesped dijo 
Porque ha dias que no veo E] otro que comié mal. 
El sol que amaneze en ti. | Yo os puedo degir lo mismo 
Celia. ;<Viene abotonado ya? | Porque no pensé, por Dios, 
D. Gar. Pruebese el jubon; que luego | Que fueramos tan amigos ; 
Traher la vasquifia y ropa. Mas crehed que este consejo. 
Celia. Y despues yr por San Juan | De tal manera le estimo 
D. Gar. Para procurar mi muerte Como os lo dira el effeto 
Para destruir mi onor.4 | Y agora podeys seruiros 
¢ Qué piensas hazer de mf? | Desta cadena. 
Pues ha nacido de ti D. Gar. No soy 
La confussion de mi amor: | hombre que vales auisos, 
Yo no me estaua en mi casa, Los digo por ynteres. 
Di para qué me escriuas? Lisardo viene, suplico 
Porque quererme fingias A vuesa merzed no diga 
Niebe que mi pecho abrasa, Cosa de quantas le he dicho, 
¢ Porqué me tomaste prendas Que bien sabra, si es discreto, 
De mis pasados amores? Agradezer mi serui¢io 
é Porqué me hiziste fabores Y repararse del dafio. 
Y llebaste el alma en prendas? | Adios. 
Pues, jVivé Dios, enemiga! etc, | D. Rod. Yo quedo perdido. 
to “ Donde no puede prebenir los 
A Don Rodrigo tu engafio, dajios 
P. 214, col. 1. (Celia does not speak.) Mas no ees an shag les agnunins 
haré, no tengas pena nae, 
Que habla el alma loca y Ilena La — de lenguas y de 


De tu amor y de su dafio, etc. 


Ynés. ; Ay sefiora! don Rodrigo. 
D. Rod. ;Quéay, maestro? 
D. Gar. Este jubon 
Truxe 4 probar. 
Ynés. Y el moscon, 


¢ No prueba nada conmigo? 


Col. 2. ).Gar. Y assi habemos los cuerpos 
ig Pagaysme en eso, seflor 
D. Rod. i Qué habeis dicho? 
‘Gar. Siun onbre honrado supiera 


4 From ‘ Para destruir, etc,.’ to ‘Pues vive Dios,’ etc., is 
omitted in the printed editions. 
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Col. 3. D. Rod. Animo, onor, la causa 4 mi 
partida 


Lis. ¢ Donde bueno de su suerte ? 
D. Rod. Sino me topais, os digo, etc. 
ae En llegando 4 vuestra casa, etc. 
Estoy que pierdo el juicio, 
Y para desesperarme..... 
Lis. Notable sugeso ha sido, 
é Pues no puede comutarse ? 
D. Rod. Noy 4 buscar 4 Fabricio, etc. 
A buscarme un coche. 
Lis. Adios. 
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D. Rod. 
Lisardo. 


Celia. 


P. ars, col. 5. 


iis. 
Celta. 


Lis. 
Celta. 
£45. 


Celta. 
Lis. 


Teod. 
Celia. 


Lis. 


D. Gar. 


Col. 2. Line 


£és. 


D. Gar. 


Lis. 


Celia. 
D. Gar. 


D. Rod. 


Lis. 


D. Rod. 
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El os guarde. 

No se ha visto, ete. 
A echarle; que estoy corrido, 
De suerte que estube 4 pique 
De hazer algun desatino. 
j Ay tal sugeso! jay tal cosa! 
Digo que viene nacido. 


D. Gar. Mal conozeys mi des- 
treza. 
é Qué es eso, hermana? 
Ha traydo 

Justo el jubon, y me viene 
Como pintado. 
Va 4 Toledo. 

éA Toledo? 
En este punto me dixo, 
Que estando herido, hizo un 

voto, 
Y que es forzoso cunplirlo. 
éDe qué? 
De ser religioso, 

Y es que por este camino 
Quiere romper los conciertos ; 
Y estoy que pierdo el juicio,etc. 
Inuidiosos y enemigos. 
Vaya el necio; que yo he sido 
En perderle venturosa 
De matarle en desafio 
Y aun dentro de su aposento. 
En la opinion se remedia, etc. 
Que se casara con Celia 
De enamorado y perdido, 


2, from top, the MS. has ‘mozo’ 
instead of ‘ noble.’ 
¢ Y qué nombre? 
Don Garcia ; 
Que por ser mi parecido 
Tengo con él amistad, etc. 
Que quiere ser tu marido (for 
‘casar contigo) 
En aqueste confusion 
Pues.si en el traherle os sirvo, 
Aguardad un poco aqui. 
Y que me dexa tan triste (for 
‘tiene de suerte.’ 
Que 4 no pensar que me pribo. 
Aquesta noche os convido. 
; Celia se casa! ¢con quien? 
Pues, apenas me despido..... 


Here the MS. ends; the last leaf is wanting. 


HuGo A. RENNERT. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


| 


HISTORY AND TEXTS OF THE 
BENEDICTINE REFORM OF 
' THE TENTH CENTURY. 
HISTORY OF THE REFORM. 
BEFORE | consider the literature resulting 
from the movement in question, it will be 
necessary to give a short sketch of its cause, 
occasion, and leaders. 
The direct occasion of this great revolution 


' in the Church was the misbehavior of the 


canons. The causes lay in the Danish In- 
vasion and the destruction of monasteries, 
which made possible the conversion of the 
conventual clergy into secular priests. An 
element of worldliness was thus introduced 
into the cloister life of England. 

There had, however, always been men who 
constituted themselves champions of monks 
against canons, and regarded celibacy as es- 
sential to priestly life.” Odo, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (942-960), was not himself a re- 
former, but he paved the way for reforms. 


| The three leaders in the movement were Dun- 


stan, Aethelwold, and Oswald. 
Dunstan (c. 922-988) was led to become a 
monk by his uncle, the Archbishop of Canter- 


_ bury. He was created Abbot of Glastonbury 


| 


| by King Edmund. At this place he opened a 


monastic school. In 953 he refused the Bishop- 
ric of Crediton. In 955 he was banished from 


| the kingdom by the young monarch Edwy to 
| whom he had made himself obnoxious; Dun- 





stan took refuge in the reformed monastic 


house of Blandinium, at Ghent. 

Upon the accession of Edgar he returned to 
England, and was made Bishop of Worcester 
in 958, Bishop of London in 959 and Arch- 
blshop of Canterbury in 960. Cf. Wright’s 
‘Biog. Brit. Lit.,’ i., p. 443, Hook’s ‘ Lives of 
Archbishops of Canterbury,’ i., pp. 382-426, 
Stubbs, ‘Memorials of St. Dunstan,’ Rolls 


| Series, 1874, and Ebert ‘ Litteratur des Mitte- 


alters im Abendlande,’ iii, 501-506: for other 
references consult ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ s. v. ‘‘ Dunstan.”’ 

1 The abuses of the system can be best studied in the writ- 
ings of AElfric: see A.-S, Preface to ‘Grammar,’ Preface to 
*Heptateuch,’ *‘ Homilies’ (Thorpe, i., 6, ii., 320, 370, 536), 
‘Lives of Saints,’ xxi,, Version of Beda’s ‘ De Temporibus’ 
(Wright’s * Popular Science in the Middle Ages,’ p. 13), 
*Canons of Aelfric,’ ‘ Pastoral Letter.’ These passages have 
been more or less considered in Dietrich’s *“*Abt A@lfric’’ 
(Niedner’s Zeitschrift, xxv., xxvi.), i, 490-491, 529, 531, 532, 


| 537, 538, 542, 544, 548, 554; lie, 167, 197, 254, 255. 
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Aethelwold (c. 925-984) was ordained a 
presbyter at the same time with Dunstan, and 
was a monk at Glastonbury during his friend’s 
abbacy. In 955, King Eadred appointed 
Aethelwold, Abbot of Abingdon. Like Dun- 
stan he won Edgar’s favor (Thorpe, ‘ Diplo- 
mata Saxonica,’ A°. 962, p. 209), and in 963 was 
created Bishop of Winchester. 

Wiilker is wrong when he says (‘ Grundriss,’ 
p. 474), that ZElfric’s ‘ Lite of Aethelwold’ has 
not been printed: it will be found in ‘Chronicle 
of Abingdon’ (Stevenson, Rolls Series, 1858, 
ii., pp, 255-266). Wulfstan’s Expansion of this 
(Dietrich, Niedner, xxv., 523) is printed in 
Migne’s ‘ Patrologia Latina’ 139, pp. 79-114. 
For life of Aethelwold consult Mabillon, 
‘Annales Ordinis Benedictini’ iii, 483, 567, 605, 
662, Wright, ‘ Biographia Britannica Literaria,’ 
i., 435, Lingard, ‘History of A.-S. Church’ 
(1845) ii, 290-294, Ebert, ‘ Litt. des Mittelalters.’ 
iii., 499-501, and ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ s.v. 
‘‘Aethelwold.”’ 

Oswald (d. 992) conceived in his boyhood an 
aversion to the riotous canons of Canterbury, 
and crossing to France entered the Abbey of 
Fleury. Early in Edgar's reign he returned 
to England, and was consecrated Bishop of 
Worcester in 962. A few years later he became 
Archbishop of York; cf. Eadmer’s ‘ Life of 
Oswald’ (‘Anglia Sacra’ ii., 191). ‘Anonymons 
Life’ (‘Historians of Church of York,’ Rolls 
Series, 1879, i., pp. 399-475). ‘ Ramsay Chroni- 


cle’ (Rolls Series, 1866 pp. 26, 41, 61, 73, 189,) | 
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Mabillon’s ‘Ann. Ord. Ben.,’ iii, 541, 561, 616, 
638, Wright’s ‘ Biog. Brit. Lit.,’ i., 462-467. 

Edgar did not at first seem disposed to take 
harsh measures against the canons. (Cf. 
Charter A°. 959, Thorpe, p. 194). Dunstan 
and Aethelwold were always at his ear, and in 
963 he gave his sanction to the work of Re- 
form. The ‘Chronicle’ (E. 963), after mention- 
ing the ordination of Aethelwold, makes this 
statement: 


On pes oder gear, syppan he wes gehail- 
god, pa makede he feola minstra, and draf 
ut pa clerca of pe biscop-rice, forban pet 
ht nolden nan regul healdan. 


The Benedictine Rule was soon in sway at 
Chertsey, Middleton, New Minster, and Old 
Minster (‘A.-S. Chronicle’ E. 964). Oswald 
aided greatly in his episcopal seat, and the 
Reform movement spread over the North. 

Monasteries like Ely and Ramsay, sprung 
up in all parts of the Country, and Aethel- 
wold’s school at Winton produced such church- 
men as Aelfric. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose 
to follow the movement further. 


The monks were destined to suffer reverses 
under Edward the Martyr, and Aethelred ; 
the abuses of the clergy were numerous 
enough in the time of A£lIfric, but the secular 
canon was henceforth in the eyes of the monk 
a subordinate to be checked, not a rival to be 
dreaded. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ANGLO-SAXON BENEDICTINE TEXTS. 


I. ‘ Benedictine Rule.’ 


(Migne, ‘ Patrologia Latina,’ 66) 


X. ‘‘Aethelwold’s Version "’ (c. 970).? 
| A Ms. C.C.C.C. 178 End of roth or beginning of 11th Cent. (G.V.). 
ww ik tccoam * * * * ol ei (G.V.). 
der A:S. T Ms. Brit. Mus. Cott. Tit. A. IV, 2nd Half of rrth Cent. (G.V.). 
a Py F Ms. * ‘ ‘ Faust A. X. End of 11th or begin. of rath (G.V.). 


( W Wells Fragment younger than A.O. 


Historical Tractate attached to F. (Cockayne ‘ Leechdoms,’ iii., 432) 


Schréer 
- Winteney 
Version,"’ 
Halle, 1888. 


C. Ms. Brit. Mus. Cott. Claud. D.III. rst quarter 13th Cent. (W.V.). 


Cf. Recension Morsbach, Gott. Gelehrt. Anz., Dec. 15, 1888. 
Schroer Eng. Stud., xiv, 241 


2 ‘St. Ethelwold’s Anglo-Saxon Version of the Rule of St. Benedict’ which was announced in 1844, as “in immediate 
preparation” by W. E. Buckley, for the Elfric Society was never published : cf. W ‘Iker’s ‘Grundriss,’ p. 59. 
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(Contains Review of G. V. & I. V.) 


Kolbing Ang. Stud., XVI., 152. ; 
[. V. ‘Rule of St. Benet.,’ Interlinear Version, H. Logeman, E. E. T. S., go (1888). 


(Tib. A III, LXI fo. 118) 


noticed Wiilker Anglia, XI, 544. 


‘Concordia.’ ‘ Regularis Concordia Anglicae Nationis,’ etc. 


(Tib. A III, I fo. 3) Latin texts. 


a) Reyner, ‘Apostolatus Benedictinorum’ (1626) 
b) ‘Monasticon Anglicanum.’ Ed. 1847, p. XX VII. 
c) Migne ‘ Patrologia Latina.’ Vol. 137, p. 475. 
Latin & Ang.-Sax. text. (Gloss.) 
a) Epilogue & Prologue, Selden II., 1612 & 1621 (1726). 
b) 11th Chapter, Wright ‘ Biogr. Brit. Lit.,’ I., 459. 
c) ‘De Consuetudine Monarchorum.’’ W. S. Logeman, 
Anglia, XIII., 365. 7b., XV, 20. 
Cf. Ebert., ‘ Litt. des Mittelalters im Abendl.,’ IIT., p. 506. 


Fragments, L. (Vib. A IIL, LXV., p. 174. Trsl. ‘‘ Concordia,” 1. 170-257. 

a) ‘‘ De Consuetudine Monachorum.”’ Schréer, Ang. Stud. 
IX, 290. , 
b) ‘‘ Fragment of A#@lfric’s Translation of Aethelwold’s De 
Consuetudine Monachorum.”’ E. Breck, Leipzig 1887. 

Cf. ‘‘ Egnesham Letter [C.C.C.C., 265 (K. 2)] ‘Wanley’s ‘Cat,’ p. 110. 

Cc. (C.C.C.C., 201. S. 2) Trsl. ‘ Concordia,’ 1. 612-753. 

‘‘Ein weiteres Bruchstiick der Regularis Concordia,”’ 

J. Zupitza, Berlin. Herrig’s Arcniv, LXXXIV. 


In the discussion to follow, I shall not concern 
myself with W.V. (‘‘ Winteney Version ”’). I.V. 
(‘‘Interlinear Version ’’), or the different MSS. 
of the G.V. (‘‘Gemeine Version’) group. The 
date and authorship of X, (the original of 
G. V.), the ‘Concordia,’ and the L. and C. 
Fragments will be closely considered, and the 
conclusions of scholars confirmed or confuted. 


X. THE ANGLO-SAXON PROSE VERSION OF 
THE BENEDICTINE RULE. 


This is by no means a literal translation, but 
is marked by strong individuality. 





! 
We can safely follow Schroer (‘ Einleitung,”’ | 


xiii ff.) in attributing it to Aethelwold. I shall 


run over rapidly the points in Schr6er’s pre- | 


face. ‘Thomas Elisiensis Historia Eliensis’ 
(Wharton, ‘Anglia Sacra,’ i, 504) is cited. 


“Ipse (King Edgar) etiam dedit S. Ethel- 
woldo manerium de Suthburno, eo pacto ut 
ipse transferret Regulam_ S. Benedicti de 
Latino in Anglicum, quod (Suthburn) idem 
Episcopus S. Etheldredae obtulit.’’3 


‘3 Upon this statement of Thomas of Ely, Hunt (‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ s. v. ‘‘Aethelwold’’), rests the assertion that Aethel- 
wold translated the * Regularis Concordia.’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The confirmatory evidence of Vita Aethel- 
woldic. xivis given. Schréer then presents 
far better evidence. The Historical Tractate, 
appended to F. (cf. Bibliography), bears all 
the marks of contemporary writing, and the 
writer in true commentary style, alludes to 
himself as ‘“‘se abbod,”’ ‘‘se foresprecena ab- 
bod”’’: I give an extract from Cockayne’s 
translation (Leechdoms,’ iii., 441): 


‘* He (Edgar) began with earnest scrutiny to 
seek out and inquire concerning the precepts 
of the holy Rule, and was willing to know the 
instruction of the Rule itself, by means of 
which is prepared a habit of right living and a 
honest purpose, and the regulations which 
draw men to holy virtues. He desired also 
by means of the Rule to know the wise order- 
ing, which is prudently appointed on occur- 
rence of strange events. From a desire of this 
wisdom, he ordered the translation of this 
Rule from Latin into English..... I then 
have reckoned this translation to make much 
difference .. Hence then I with all devotion 
pray my successors and intreat in the Lord’s 
name, that they ever increase the observance 
of this holy Rule through the grace of Christ, 
and by mending it bring it to a perfect end.” 


1. | agree with Cockayne, ten Brink (‘ Eng- 
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lische Litteratur,’ p. 131), and Schroer that 
Aethelwold was the author of the Tract. This 
is shown by the mention of Glastonbury, 
Abingdon and St. Mary’s, as well as by the 
views of the author on monastic endowment, 
which accord with the known views of Aethel- 
wold. 

2. I believe also that the Version of the 
Benedictine Rule was Aethelwold’s work. 

3. I do not believe with Schroer that the 
Tractate and consequently the Rule were 
written between 959 and 963. My reasons for 
this position are the following : 

a. Schroéer’s sole reason for putting the 
Tractate and Rule at this time is that Edgar 
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did not ascend the throne until 959, and | 


Aethelwold, who here speaks of himself as an 
Abbot, became Bishop of Winchester in 963. 

Let us examine these references : 

‘Leechdoms’ iii., 439, 1. 2. ‘In fact as 
soon as he was chosen to his kingdom, he was 
very mindful of his promise which he, while a 
young child in his princely estate (on his 
wpbelincghade cildgeong) made to God and 
Saint Mary, when the Adéof invited him to the 
monastic life.’’ 

Aethelwold could not be expected to speak 
of himself as bishop at this time. He was 
really Abbot of Abingdon when Edgar became 
heir apparent. 

‘Leechdoms,’ iii, 439, 1. 25. ‘‘From that 
place (Glastonbury) the aforesaid Abbot was 
taken, and ordained to the above mentioned 
monastery (Abingdon).’’ ‘‘Bishop’’ could 
hardly be used here. That the Bishop of 
Winchester could allude to the days of his ab- 
bacy, would hardly seem to require proof. It 
is attested, however, by the first lines of the 
‘Concordia’ preface (written after 965) where 
the writer, Archbishop Dunstan, or Bishop 
Aethelwold, uses ‘‘Abbot’’ in just the same 
way. I shall have occasion to refer to the 
‘Concordia’ passage again. The very pas- 
sages cited by Schroer to show that the writer 
was an Abbot (‘ Leechdoms,’ iii., 442, 444, 12) 
attest for him a higher jurisdiction. 

b. In the Tractate, ‘Leechdoms,’ ili., 440, 
this reference is made to Edgar’s wife, ‘‘4z 
sumum Sstowum eae swylce he mynecana ges- 
tapolode and pa [Ll] /rype his gebeddan ge- 
tahte.”’ 
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The ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ D. 965, shows 
that Edgar was wedded to Aelfrypa in that 
year. The Tractate and the Rule were, there- 
fore, written after 965. 

c. We read, ‘ Leechdoms,’ iii., 441, 9: 

‘‘He (Edgar) cleansed holy places from 
foulnesses of all men not only in the kingdom 
of the West Saxons, but also in the land of the 
Mercians. For example, he drove out the 
canons who were more than sufficiently notori- 
ous for the aforesaid crimes, and in the most 
important places of all his dominion he es- 
tablished monks to perform a_ reverential 
service to the Savior Christ.’’ 


Here is a contradiction. A Tract written, as 
Schroer says, before 963 describes the com- 
pletion of a Reform, that did not properly 
begin until 964. It is certain that ‘the holy 
places of Mercia were not cleansed of all foul- 
ness’ until 969: cf. ‘‘Acta Worcester Synodi’”’ 
A°. 1092 (‘Anglia Sacra,’ i., 542): 

‘“Tempora beati Oswaldi Archiepiscopi qui 
opitulatione Aedgari Regis, et auctoritate pii 
patris Dunstani Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi 
de irregulari conversatione clericorum in 
regularem conversationem et habitum mon- 
achorum transtulit, et mutavit hujus ecclesiae 
congregationem anno Dominicae Incarnationis 
969, Indict, xii.”’ 

Hoveden confirms this date under year 969 
(Wilkins, ‘Concilia,’ i, 247). ‘‘ Oswald’s Law’”’ 
was passed, however, in 964 (Wilkins, ‘Con- 
cilia,’ i, 240). 

I am inclined to put Rule and Tractate in 
970. This would allow the Reform to have 
progressed to the point, at which Aethelwold 
describes it. The other slight evidence that 
we have favors this view. The manor of 
Suthburne, which was the reward of Aethel- 
wold’s task, was bestowed by him upon the 
foundation of St. Etheldreda at Ely (supra): 
This was not rebuilt until 970 (‘Anglia Sacra,’ 
i, 594), and Thomas of Ely connects the gift 
with that year. 

Schréer’s date of 961 must be given up: 970 
seems far more probable. 


THE ‘CONCORDIA REGULARIS.’ 
THE COUNCIL OF WINCHESTER. 
The date of this Council, more important to 


us as the date of the Concordia, is not certain. 
Florence of Worcester confounds it with the 


ur 
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Council of Calne and places it after Edgar’s 
death: Capgrave (Stubbs’ ‘Mem. St. Dunst.,’ 
Pp. 343) makes the same mistake: Spelman 
‘Concilia,’ ii., 490, has collected various au- 
thorities upon this subject; cf. Soames, ‘A.-S. 
Church,’ pp. 202-203. 

Spelman would place the Council in 968, 
and in this he is followed by Wharton, ‘Anglia 
Sacra,’ ii., 112. Mabillon, ‘Ann. Ord. Ben.,’ 
iii., 586 gives as its date 967, Marsham (1655), 
‘New Monasticon Anglicanum,’ 1847, p. xiv, 
965, and Parker the Author of ‘ Antiquitates 
Britannicae,’ p. 127, 969. As the biographers 
of Aethelwold and Dunstan give us no clue to 
the exact date, and the ‘Concordia’ itself 
helps us but little, I prefer to accept the 
Spelman evidence, and place it about 968. 
That Elfrida is mentioned as queen shows that 
it was after 965. Much of the work of this 
Council may be passed over without mention. 
We need only concern ourselves with the 
drafting of the ‘ Concordia.’ 


THE DRAFTING OF THE ‘CONCORDIA.’ 


I paraphrase portions of the ‘‘ Preface.’’ In 
his opening address to the churchmen assem- 
bled at Winchester, the King advised them to 
observe the same customs (‘ concordes acquali 
consuetudinis usu,’) in order that an unequal 


‘CONCORDIA.’ 


i. ‘“‘Qualiter diurnis sive nocturnis horis regularis 
mos a monachis per anni circulum observari con- 
veniat.”’ 

Antiphones Orations and psalms in every case stated 
definitely and the service for the day given.—— 


ii. ‘*Qualiter ordo hymnorum tempore _hiemali 
custodiatur, et cetera, quae regulariter agenda sunt, 
qualiter agantur”’ 


iii. ‘‘ Service on Christmas vigil, and from this time 
until Septuagesima.’’ 


iv. Quadragesima Service. 

v. Service during Easter. 

vi. Octaves of Easter and the whole summer. 
viii. Pentecost Service. 


ix. Service on Ember days. 





| and diverse observance of one rule might be 
| avoided. 

Written constitutions were, however, neces- 
sary to produce such a concord, and their 
drafting is described at some length. The 
sources of the ‘Concordia’ seem to have been 
three : 


1. The teachings of the Benedictine Rule. 


2. The monastic customs of Continental 
Monasteries. 


3. Native monastic customs. 


1. The ‘Benedictine Rule’ is only in a few 
cases revised or reformed. The work of the 
Council was supplementary. The authority of 
Benedict is always respected, and his words 
are law tothe ‘ Concordia’ drafters ; cf. ‘Con- 
cordia,’ Logeman’s text; 1. 34, 36, 59, 78 
(‘‘Hortante patre nostro Benedicto,’’) 1. 93 
(‘‘consilio sanctae regulae’’), 1. 103 (‘‘ regula 
praecepta’’), 112, 128, 138 (‘‘Cetera quaeque 
patroni nostri Benedicti traditione voluntarie 
suscipimus ’’), 140, 173, 235, 295 (‘‘ Iterum autem 
residentibus legatur regula’’), 306, 397, 469, 
473, etc. 

Parallel columns will illustrate the depend- 
ence of the ‘Concordia’ upon the ‘ Regula S. 
Benedicti’ :4 





*REGULA.’ 
viii. Monk’s hour for rising and the hour for matins. 
ix. Psalms, nocturns, responsories, etc. 
x. Lessons in Summer time. 


xi. Lessons, psalms and versicles on Sunday. 

Cf. Rule xii, xiii, xvi, xvii. All modifications in 
Concordia legitimate and allowed by Rule, xviii., 
and xxiii. 


‘Concordia,’ iii., iv.., v., vi., vili., ix. are not con- 
tained in Rule but are found in customs of all monas- 
teries. 


XV. When alleluia is to be said :—This doés not ac- 
cord with Anglo-Saxon usage. 


xiv. Service on Saint’s days. 





xlviii.-xlix. Quadragesima. Service (Lent). 


4 Fosbroke in his ‘ British Monachism ’(1843), p. 28 f. has carefully analyzed the ‘Concordia,’ but its Rubrics, given in the 


first parallel column, are full of interest. 
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vii. ‘* Qualiter frater, qui circa vocatur, suum offici- 
um impleat.”’ 


x. ‘*Qualiter mandatorum cotidianis diebus a 
fratribus exhibeatur pauperibus et quo ordine abbas 
erga peregrinos agat.’’ 


xi. ‘*Quo ordine Sabbato fratres munditias exerce- 
ant et queque officina obanime salutem persolvant.’’ 


xii. “Quo modo circa aegrotum fratrem agatur,”’ 
etc. 


PREFACE. 
l. g3ff. Election of Abbot. 
1. 113 ff. Journey from Monastery. 


1. r12ff. Service for King and Queen (repeatedly in 
text). 
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xlvii. Provides for the appointment of a brother to 
denote the hours. 


xxvi. Provides for a gateward. In ‘ Regula,’ the 
term ‘“‘ Circa’? does not appear. It is discussed 
Migne ‘ Patr. Lat.’ 66 par. 649, Du Cange s. v. The 
office was established by the Cisterians. 


lili. Reception of guests. 

lvi. A guest should be seated at Abbot’s table. 

Ixi. Pilgrims should be entertained as long as they 
may wish to remain. 


xxxv. All things are to be washed and cleaned on 
Saturday before a brother makes way for his suc- 
cessor. 


No equivalent. 


lxiv. Election of Abbot. 
li. Very like; cf. Ixvi. 


Naturally no equivalent. 





2. CONTINENTAL MONASTIC CUSTOMS. 


A comparison of the ‘Concordia’ with the 
Consuetudines of the tenth century Monas- 
teries on the Continent is at least suggestive 
in view of the statements in the ‘‘ Procemium.”’ 
‘‘Concordia,’’ Dugdale, p. xxix, Logeman I. 
176 ff. is almost verbatim with the eighth 
century ‘Rule of Chrodegang’ (Bouterwek, 
‘Czedmon,’ i, p. clxxxv.) 

In Migne ‘Patr. Lat.’ 138. ‘‘Appendix ad 
Saeculum x’’ (auctores anni incerti). I find 
many passages interesting to the student of 
the ‘Concordia.’ ‘Patrologia’ 138, p. 1079 
(Versus in Parasceve) Ex. cod. bibl. Vindobon 
corresponds very nearly with ‘Concordia’ p. 
xxxviii (Dugdale) 1. 753 (Logeman): the same 


anthems are sung; ‘‘Ajios 6 Seos,” ‘“Ajios 
6 éoprpds,” ‘““Ajios a Sadvaros & Sénoov 
nuns,’ **Ecce lignum Christo”’ ‘‘ Dum fabri- 


cator mundi,”’ etc. 

‘Concordia’ Dugdale, p. xxxix., Log. c. v., 
1. 833, ‘*Sabbato sancto hora nara veniente 
abbate in ecclesiam cum fratribus xovus 
ut supra dictum est, afferatur ignis’’ Migne 
‘Patr. Lat.’ 138, p. 1080, (Vindobon) describes 
‘* Benedictio ignis novi.” 

Both command in very much the same way 
the singing of Alleluia on Easter day. This, 





however, iscommon toall rules. ‘Concordia,’ 
Dugd. p. xxxix., Log. 1. 846 directs the singing 
of ‘“‘Letaniae Septenae, quinae et ternae.’’ The 
‘Vindobon Codex’ (1081) not only does this 
but gives the Litanies. 

‘Concordia,’ Dugdale p. xxxvi., Log. 1. 658, 
and ‘Vindobon’ p. 1068, both exclude the 
same chants (‘‘ Deus in Adjutorium meum,”’’ 
etc.) from the ‘‘ Coena Domini,”’ service. 

‘Concordia’ Log. 1. 541, and ‘ Vindobon’ p- 
1054: ‘‘In Purificatione S. Mariae’’—pro. 
ceedings are alike but survices different. 


I might continue this indefinitely. It is 
unnecessary to produce further work of this 
character, but a careful examination of the 
‘Consuetudines Cluniacenses’ (‘M. P. L.’ 149) 
has convinced me that the drafter of the 
‘Concordia’ owed quite a debt if not to Cluny 
at least to the French reformed monasteries of 
the tenth century. 

The ‘Consuetudines Blandinienses’ of this 
date are not accessible, so I have been pre- 
vented from tracing the relation indicated in 
the ‘‘ Procemium ”’ (I. 46). 

I have not felt, however, in comparing the 
Continental documents with the English that 
the first were direct progenitors of the second: 
the connection is a more distant one. 
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3. NATIVE MONASTIC CUSTOMS. 


The spirit of the ‘ Concordia’ is shown in 1. 
526, *‘ Nam honestos hujus patrie, mores ad 
deum pertinentes quos veterum usu didicimus 
nullo modo abicere sed undique uti diximus 
corroborare decrevimus.”’ 


At least three examples of this can be | 


deduced : 


a. This is mentioned immediately in the , 


above connection. 

1. 521: ‘*On the days between Childermass 
day and the Octaves of the Lord (Jan. tst), 
because the ‘‘ Gloria in excelsis ’’ is celebrated 
at mass for the honor of so great a festival, 
let all bells be rung in the morning and even” 


ing as at mass, which custom the natives of this | 


country hold.” 
b. Rood-worship. 
From the time of Constantine the Great, this 


custom had prevailed in all Catholic Countries | 


(‘M. P. L.* 138, p. 1079), but I feel safe in | 


saying after a special study of the question, 


that nowhere did it attain a greater height | 


than it reached in England. 

Many writers, Lingard and Turner among 
them, have debated whether the Anglo-Saxon 
worship was idolatrous, but I shall reserve a 
discussion of this for another paper. My 
present purpose is to show that an old Anglo- 
Saxon church custom is preserved in the 
‘Concordia.’ Two rubrics to the ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Gospels’ present some difficulty : 


Rubric, John iii., 1, “Ofer Eastron be bere 
Rode”’ 
“ Luke x., 38, ‘‘On Seterndagum be 
Maria.”’ 


These rubrics become, however, perfectly 
clear in the light of ‘Concordia,’ Logeman, 
240 ; 

singan antefn be rode 
‘Quibus finitis cantent antiphonam de cruce. 


syppan antefn be sce Marian 
nde antiphonam de sancta Maria.”’ 


This is translated into Anglo-Saxon in the L. 
Fragment, (‘‘A£lfrics Extract,’’) Breck, 1. 109; 
‘‘Singan hi pone antemp, be Pere halgan 
rode 7 pzraefter aenne be sancta marian.”’ 

‘ Concordia,’ Log. |. 348, is even more interest- 
ing; ‘‘Post sextam eant ad mensam; hoc 
semper attendendum ut sexta feria de cruce, 
sabbato de Sancta Maria.”’ 





The passage in the L. Fragment was noticed 
by Marshall in connection with the rubrics (p, 
534,) although as I shal! show later the identity 
of the ‘Concordia’ was unknown to him. 

c. L have found in the ‘Concordia’ (1. 881) 
a ceremony which prevailed at none of the 
continental monasteries, and seems to fore- 
cast the Miracle play of centuries later. 

As this has been paraphrased by Lingard 
(ii., c. xiii., p. 300, N.), and has also been 
described by Logeman (Anglia, xv., p. 26), ! 
shall content myself by referring to those 
pages. 


AUTHORSHIP OF THE ‘CONCORDIA.’ 


It should be stated immediately that the 
‘Concordia’ Preface, and the evidence of 
/Elfric prove that many hands were concerned 
in the compilation of these Censtitutions. 
One figure, however, stands out distinctly 
from among the drafters, one man, | believe, 
brought cosmos into the chaotic mass of 
collected materials. 

My object will be to sustain the view that 
the prelate, who held the pen and stamped 
the document with some of his own personali- 
ty, was not Dunstan, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, but Aethelwold, Bishop of Winchester. 


I. CONNECTION OF THE ‘ CONCORDIA’ WITH 
OTHER TEXTs. 


The ‘‘ Eynesham Letter,’’ upon the evidence 
of which will rest much of the discussion of 
Aethelwoldian authorship of the ‘ Concordia ’ 
has been printed in Wanley’s ‘ Catalogue’ p. 
110, and Breck’s Dissertation, p. 37. I append 
an English translation : 

‘‘ ZElfric, Abbot to the brothers at Eynesham, 
greeting in Christ. I observe during my stay 
with you that you have need to be instructed 
by speeches and writings in monkish manners, 
because only recently by the request of Aethel- 
maer were you ordained to the monastic habit; 
therefore, I present in writing these few things 
from the Liber Consuetudinum, which St. 
Aethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, with his 
fellow bishops and the abbots at the time of 
Edgar, most'blessed king of England, collect- 
ed from every quarter. My reasons for this 
are that the aforesaid book has since become 
unknown to our brotherhood. I confess that 
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I undertake the same very timidly but I do 
not dare to intimate to you all the things that 
I have learned in his (Aethelwold’s) school, 
‘de moribus seu consuetudinibus’ lest you in 
contempt for the restraint of so great ob- 
servance would not be willing to listen to the 
narrator. In order, however, that you may not 

remain ignorant of such healthy doctrine, I 

put upon this chart certain things, which our 

rule does not touch; and intrust them to you to 
read adding thereto some things from the book 
of Amilarius the priest. Valete feliciter in 

Christo.” 

Upon this, two arguments can be based to 
show that Aethewold was the Author of the 
Concordia, 

I. The description of Aethelwold’s ‘ Liber 
Consuetudinum,’ given here by A¢Ifric, 
proves beyond question that it was the 
‘ Concordia.’ 

Il. Elfric’s ‘ Abridgement’ which follows the 
‘Eynesham Letter’ in the Ms. (Printed 
Breck 37-38) was clearly compiled from 
the ‘ Concordia,’ cf. Breck, p. 8. 

The next question that arises has provoked 
much discussion. Is the work of £lfric rep- 
resented in the L. and C. Fragments (cf: 
Chart and Bibliography.)? This is important. 
If the L. or C. fragments come from /E£Ifric’s 
hand, we have a third argument as the 
Concordia, from which these are taken, would 
then be identical with the ‘ Liber Consuetudi- 
num’ of Aethelwold. 

The question is variously answered. All 
the old writers, as I shall show later, regarded 
Fragment L. not as A£lfric’s translation of the 
‘Consuetudines of Aethelwold’ but as the 
original document, mentioned in the ‘ Eynes- 
ham letter.’ Wright ‘Biog. Brit. Lit.’ I, 490 
mentions L. as £lfric’s ‘Abridgement.’ Die- 
trich (Niedners Zs. xxvi., 234) thinks that L. is 
directly connected with the ‘Eynesham letter., 
Schroer (Zng/. Stud. ix., 291) denies this con. 
nection. Ebert (iij., 506) states that A¢lfric was 
the author of the L. extract. 

Breck (p. 9.) declares that “L. is in the 
flfrician dialect and manner,’ and cites 
certain words and expressions (p. 10) which 
are very characteristic of /Elfric. 

In fact the question of A£lfrician authorship 
may be said to have been pretty well settled, 
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when Zupitza published (Pibliography) the C. 


fragment. This threw an entirely new light 
upon the subject. I shall give his conclusions 
only. 


_ 1. C. and L. were not fragmentary trans- 
lations but fragments of a postulated complete 
translation of the ‘Concordia. 

2. It is quite possible that C. and L. were by 
the same author.s The author did not use the 
‘Concordia’ Gloss. 

3. L. (commonly called £Ifric’s extract) 
could not have been written by Elfric. The 
great misunderstandings of the original could 
never have been made by the Author of the 
‘Colloquium’ and ‘Grammar.’ 

If we accept Zupitza’s view we must discard 
the evidence of the Fragments for the Aethel- 
woldian authorship of the Concordia. The 
discussion is no sooner brightened on the one 
side, than it is darkened on the other. 

The difference between our present position 
and that of scholars before 1887 is this: 

A. Weknow that the extracts L. and C. are 
from the ‘Concordia’ but we cannot connect 
L. and C. with £lfric, and consequently take 
the Eynesham letter as authority for the 
Aethelwoldian authorship of their original. 

B. Scholars before Breck and Ebert as- 
signed the Fragment L. on authority of the 
‘Eynesham letter’ to Aethelwold and then 
gaining a step to 4£lfric, but did not think for 
a moment of comparing L. with the ‘Con- 
cordia.’ Indeed, L.’s original was not sup- 
posed by Schr6er in 1886 to be extant. The 
‘Concordia’ was believed by everyone to be 
the work of Dunstan while its double, the 
‘Consuetudines (that is, if we regard the 
Fragments in that light) was carefully differ- 
entiated and attributed to Aethelwold. 

I shall now trace the history of opinions on 
this subject.® 

1 . The ‘Concordia’ was made Part ii. of a 
Codex Chartaceus copied by the amanuensis 

5 1 can hardly agree with Zupitza here. That one Frag- 


ment is purely “‘ masculine” while the other is both ‘‘ mascu- 
line ” and “* feminine” speaks against such an assumption, 


6 I have not included in my list Bale’s reference to Dun- 
stan’s ‘ Regula vitae monasticae’ Liber i, or Liber i., 
‘Super Regulam Benedicti’ (Scriptores Bretannicae,’ p. 140), 
or Pits’ evidence that the last was extant in Belgium in 
octavo (‘ De. Ill. Ang. Scrip.,’ 179), as neither could be proved 
to be identical with the ‘ Concordia.’ 
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of Parker, Joscelin (Wanley ‘Catalogue,’ p. 
307). 

Part i. contains the L. fragment but no con- 
nection between the two is hinted. 

i. ‘‘Liber, ut videtur, Aethelwoldi Win- 
toniensis Episcopi de Consuetudine Monacho- 
rum. Sax. conscriptus.”’ 

ii. ‘‘ Regularis Concordia Anglicae Nationis 
Monachorum, Sanctimonialiumque.”’ 

2. The next writer who touches upon the 
‘Concordia’ is Selden (Preface, 1607). He 
mentions only the names of Edgar and Dun- 
stan in connection with its drafting, and prints 
the Preface as ‘‘Proemium Regularis Con- 
cordia Anglicae Nationis Monachorum Sancti- 
monialiumque orditur’’ (Ed. 1726, Vol. ii., 
tom. 2, pp. 1612-1621). 

3. R. P. Clemens Reyner (‘Apostolatus 
Benedictinorum,’ 1626, Pars Tertia, pp. 77-94) 
ascribes Latin text of ‘Concordia’ to Dunstan. 

4. John Marsham in his “ Propylaion to 1655, 
Ed. of ‘Monasticon Anglicanum,’ (Dugdale, 
Ed. of 1847, p. xiv) gives us an interesting 
piece of information; | translate : 

“At the Council of Winton (965) there was 
prescribed to monks a general constitution, 
woven together from the old Consuetudines, 
which was called ‘Regularis Concordia Angli- 
cae Nationis.’”’ 

After citing Celden, he continues: 

‘“‘This was not the Benedictine Rule itself 


dictine precepts. It was called ‘Oswaldes 
Lawe,’ that is the law of Oswald, Bishop of 
Worcester and Archbishop of York, who had 
been a monk of Fleury and had called Abbo 
of Fleury to England.’’ He cites as authority 
for this Spelman, ‘ Concilia,’ p. 432. Marsham 
has confused names and dates sadly in this 
statement. Wharton in his notes on Eadmer 
(‘Anglia Sacra,’ ii., 102) cites Florence of 
Worcester, to show that Oswald’s innovation, 
which was not, of course, the ‘Concordia 
Regularis,’ was in 969. ‘‘It appears to have 
occupied two years from that time before it 
went into effect’’ (‘Anglia Sacra’ i., 546). 
This can hardly be correct. Edgar’s charter 
of ‘Oswald’s Law’ was granted in 964 (it bears 
this date), in confirmation of Oswald’s changes 
at Worcester with concurrence of Saxon 
Estates (Spelman i. 432); cf. Wilkins, ‘Con- 





cilia’ i, 239, and Soames, ‘A.-S. Church’ 


(London, 1835) p. 198. 


5. Thomas Marshall (‘ Gospels,’ 1665, 1684, 


| P- 534) Says in his observations on the Anglo- 
| Saxon text. 


‘In opusculo etiam illo Aethelwoldi Epis- 
copi Wintoniensis manuscripto ubi agitur de 
diurna consuetudine monachorum S. Benedicti 
leguntur sequentia.’’ The passage cited is in 
‘AElfric’s extract’ (1..) (Englische Studien, ix, 
297). 

6° A careful search through Wharton’s 
‘Anglia Sacra’ (1691) has failed to reveal any 
opinion on this point. 

7. ‘Rule of St. Benedict’ commentated by 
seventeenth century editors Martene, Maii, 
etc., (‘M. P. L.’ 66, par 649) alludes to ‘ Con- 
cordia Dunstani.”’ 

8. Du. Cange (1610-1688) ‘Glossary’ s. v. 
‘Circa’ cites seventh chapter of ‘Concordia’ as 
‘*Statuta Dunstani.”’ 

g. Mabillon, ‘Annales Ordinis Bened.’ iii, 
586 (1706) conclues his account of the ‘Con- 
cordia Regularis’ thus. ‘‘ Dunstan is regarded 
as the author of the aforesaid ‘ Concordia.’ ”’ 

10. We have seen what Wanley has said of 
the ‘Consuetudines Monachorum.’ Upon its 
double the ‘Concordia Regularis’ he makes no 
comment but prints the titles and opening 


_ lines, of the twelve chapters (Wanley, ‘ Cata- 


, : _ logue’ p. 193). 
but contained many things suitable to Bene- | 


11. The modern Editions of the ‘Monasticon 
Anglicanum’ (1817, Ed., 1847 Ed. p. xxvii.), 
ascribe unhesitatingly the ‘Concordia’ to 
Dunstan. 

12. Wright, ‘ Biogr. Brit. Lit.’ (1842) ascribes 
the ‘Constitutions,’ from which A lfric’s trans- 
lation is taken to Aethelwold (i. p. 490) but 
regards its alias as the undoubted work of 
Dunstan (i., p. 459).7 

13. Lingard (1845) does not commit himself 
by ascribing the ‘Concordia’ to Dunstan but 
falls into the inevitable blunder of regarding 
the L. extract not as such, but as a small 
treatise composed by Aethelwold (ii., p. 299). 

14. Dietrich (1855-6) says (Niedners Zs. xxv., 
541). ‘‘The Extract begins: ‘Here com- 


7 Fosbroke ‘British Monachism’ (3d. Ed. 1843) p. 28, quotes” 
Dunstan’s ‘Concord of Rules,’ printed by Reyner, but says 
p. 29, N.; ‘Ethelwold’s tract ‘“‘ De Consuetudine Monacho- 
rum ”’ is in Anglo-Saxon (Ms. Bod]. Arch. Seld. D., 52).’ 
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mences the order in which it is fitting for 
monks to hold the service of the rule’ whereat 
Joscelin remarks ‘it is doubtful whether this 
be Aethelwold’s original or AZlfric’s Extract.’ 
After an examination of the Brit. Mus. Ms. it 
could not be doubtful to me that therein is 
contained only ‘A:lfric’s Auszug fiir Anfan- 
ger.’’’ He assigns the Extract to the year 
1005 (Niedners Zs. xxvi., p. 235). 

Dietrich’s is a fault of omission. He did 
not understand the connection between the 
‘Concordia Regularis’ of the Winton Synod, 
and the ‘De Consuetudine Monachorum’ of 
Aethelwold or he would have stated it here: 
yet another passage in his essay leads me to 
believe that I may do the learned Marburg 
professor an injustice on this point; Niedners 
Zs., XXvi., (1856) p. 172, ‘‘ Ethelwold’s seines 
Lehrers lateinische Schrift de Consuetudine 
Monachorum bestatigt sich, durch /£lfric’s 
Auszug und das Vorwort dazu als acht.’’ 

15. ‘‘Dunstan’s printed works are ‘ Regu- 
laris Concordia Anglicae Nationis Monachor- 
um Sanctimonialiumque,’ to be found in 
Reyner’s ‘Apostolatus Benedictinorum,’ etc., 
says W. F. Hook (‘Archbishops of Canter- 
bury,’ 1860, p. 414). 

16. Stubbs (‘Memorials of Saint Dunstan,’ 
Rolls Series, 1874, p. cix.) takes a step in the 
right direction: ‘‘Another book which has 
been attributed to Dunstan is the ‘ Regularis 
Concordia,’ a body of rules for monks which 
has been, at least, twice printed. It is an inter- 
esting and valuable work written very shortly 
after the monastic revival and so early 
received as authoritative that it was translated 
into Anglo-Saxon before the Norman Con- 
quest (Stubbs confuses gloss with translation). 
It cannot, however, be ascribed to Dunstan 
who is mentioned in it as ‘‘egregius hujus 
patriae archiepiscopus praesago efflatus spir- 
itu’’ although it is easy to see that it might, 
by a very natural mistake, be regarded as his 
work.’’ 

17. Wiilker, usually so reliable, blungers 
when he touches this illusive subject, as 
Schroer shows (Angi. Stud., ix., 291). We 
are told (p. 472, iii, $558) that ‘there are three 
MSS. of the L. Fragment mentioned in Wan- 
ley. 1. C.C.C.C. K. 2 (now 265). 2. Cott. 
Tib. A. iii. (s. 119). 3. Cod. of Simonds 
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d’Ewes (Waal. S. 307) and a copy of 2 by 
The first 
MS. has the Latin preface which Wanley 
prints in full.’ Wiilker is entirely wrong: 


| No. 2 is the only MS. that contains the English 
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text, No. 3 is a later copy of the same, and 
No. 1 is the Latin Epistle. 

18. Schroer makes a worse blunder. After 
indorsing (Zng/. Stud., ix., 291) what Dietrich 
has said he continues, ‘‘As we know nothing 
definite about the’named work of Ethelwold, 
we can say nothing certain about the author- 
ship of the pretended extract.’’ 

Schroer could not have been ignorant of the 
existence_of the MS. at the beginning of Tib. 
A. iii., as Breck intimates (p. 7). His mistake 
was that he failed to identify the ‘Concordia 
Regularis’ with what he called the ‘‘ De Con- 
suetudine Monachorum”’ of Aethelwold. A 
close examination of the text would have 
revealed this rather obscured identity. 


The ‘Concordia’ is in Latin, ‘‘7Elfric’s Ex- 
tract from the De Consuetudine ”’ (that is, the 
L. Fragment) is in Anglo-Saxon but it takes 
but little research to prove that the second is 
an almost verbatim translation of the first. 


Schr6er says afterwards (‘Ags. Prosabearb. 
der Ben. Rule,’ xvii. note). ‘‘Das von mir in 
den ‘Eng. Stud.,’ ix., 294 ff., abgedruckte und 
Aethelwold zugeschrieben kleine Prosastuck 
De Cons. Mon. wage ich trotz mancher An- 
klange aus stylistischen Griinden allein dem 
Bearbeiter der Benedictiner Regel nicht zu-zu- 
theilen. 

19. Ebert (1887) says, speaking of the ‘Con- 
cordia’ (Litt. des Mittelalters im Abend,’ iii., 
506). ‘‘It is now in the highest degree pro- 
bable that the great Archbishop, upon whom 
the king was quite dependent, had codperated 
in the plan of this statute but it is shown, out 
of an extract made by lfric, that Aethel- 
wold was the author.” 


In these few words he has shed much light 
upon the problem. He goes too far, perhaps, 
in assigning the extract positively to /Elfric ; 
yet to him the ‘Concordia’ and the ‘ Consue- 
tudines’ were, of course, the same; in fact he 
speaks as if no one had thought otherwise. 

20. Breck’s views (1887) are substantially 
those of Ebert. His conclusions with regard 
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to L. and the Latin abridgement have been 
already considered. 

21. Wiilker (Anglia, xi., 544) regards the 
Ebert-Breck view as very credible. 

22. Zupitza edits the C. Fragment of ‘ Con- 
cordia’ (Herrig’s Archiv, 1890, p. 84), but adds 
nothing to evidence of authorship of ‘Con- 
cordia.’ 

23. W. S. Logeman edited (Anglia, xiii.) 
the Latin and A.-S. text of the ‘ Concordia.’ 

What he says on the subject of authorship 
(Anglia, xv., 24, 25) is worthy of consideration. 
Logeman discovers in MS. Cotton Galba. E., 
as ‘‘ Catalogus bokicum qui exstitere in Bibli- 
otheca Ecclesiae Christi Cantuariaes’: A.D., 
1315."’ ‘‘Amongst the books there enumer- 
ated, I found’’ says Logeman, ‘‘one volume 
(fol. 133 b., col. 3) indicated as ‘Batte sup 
reg’lam bi Benedicti’ with the enumeration of 
its contents as follows: ‘‘ In hoc volumine con- 
tinentur: Regula Aluricii glosata Anglice.— 
‘Liber Sompniorum,—de observatione lunae 
et rebus agendis—Oratione Anglice.’”’ 

‘The next volume in the catalogue is called 
Batte Secundus,’’ says Logeman, and de- 
scribes its contents. The conclusion that he 
reaches is that Tib. A. iii. and the Batta Books 
are of the same origin. The deduction natur- 
ally follows that Batta’s ‘Regula Aluricii 
glosata Anglice’ is our ‘ Regularis Concordia.’ 

‘‘This important contribution to the ex- 
ternal evidence concerning the authorship ”’ 
can only help us indirectly. 

The Latin text could never have been as- 
sociated with the name of Alfric, unless we 
suppose that Batta knew of his master’s tran- 
scription and ‘Fragments’ and, therefore, 
called the ‘ Concordia’ the ‘Regula Aluricii.’ 
It really proves nothing. 

Tosum up. Rejecting as we must do, after 
Zupitza’s publication, the A£lfrician authorship 
of the ‘Fragments,’ the statement of A®lfric 
in the ‘ Eynesham letter * supported as it is by 
the corroborating evidence of the Abridge- 
ment is sufficient to show that Aethelwold was 
the Author of the ‘Concordia Regularis.’ 


Il. INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


This points directly to the authorship of 
Aethelwold. 
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Dunstan is mentioned in the ‘‘ Procemi- 
um ”’ in the third person, 1. 63. 

‘Hoc etenim Dunstanus egregius hujus 
patrie, Archiepiscopus. . . provide ac sapien- 
ter addidit.’’ 

l agree with Stubbs, (supra) and Ebert (iii., 
506, N. 2,) that this is in itself sufficient to 
disprove his authorship. 

b. This is a positive argument of my own. 
The ‘‘ Procemium ”’ begins thus : 

‘* The glorious Edgar etc. from the time of 
his early boyhood (ab ineunte suae pueritiae 
aetate) although of indifferent morals as is 
natural at his age was yet touched by divine 
respect, and by the advice of a certain abbot, 
who showed him the royal road of Catholic 
faith, he began to fear and venerate God.”’ 

Who was this abbot? Mabillon tell us 
(‘Ann. Ord. Ben.,’ iii., 586) that it was Dunstan. 
Let us compare this with the Historical 
Tractate (‘Leechdom’s’ iii., 439, 2); 

‘*In fact as soon as Edgar was chosen to his 
kingdom he was very mindful of his promise 
which he, while a young child in his princely 
estate, made to God and St. Mary when ¢he 
abbot invited him to the monastic life.’’ 

Who could read these two extracts and 
doubt that the Abbot mentioned in both is but 
one man? We have proved (supra) that the 
Abbot of the ‘Leechdom’s Tractate’ was 
Aethelwold its author. If he thus alludes to 
himself and his influence upon the early life 
of the King in the Tractate, why should he 
not do so in the same words almost in the 
‘Concordia’ Preface? The conclusion is ir- 
resistible that Aethelwold was as certainly 
the author of the ‘Concordia’ as he was of 
the ‘ Leechdom’s Tractate.’ 

c. Other resemblances support this view; 
cf. Preface, 1. 23, ‘‘Conjugi sui, Alfprype, 
Sanctimonaliumque mandras ut impavidi more 
custos defenderet cautissime precepit.’’ Com- 
pare with this ‘ Leechdom’s’ iii. 440. 

‘“‘An sumum stowum eac swylce he myne- 
cana gestapolode and pa Ae |) frype his 
gebeddan betehte pet heo et elcere neode 
hyra gehielpe’’ etc. 

d. I might add that the careless way in which 
the ‘Concordia’ writer alludes to the lax morals 
of Edgar, is certainly not what we should 
expect from the purist Dunstan who had 


a. 
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dragged Edwy from the embraces of his mis- 
tress, and condemned Edgar to seven years 
penance for a carnal offence. 


II]. EVIDENCE OF TRADITION. 


The weight of evidence is already so great 
on the side of Aethelwold that the arguments 
in favor of his authorship need but little 
strengthening. It is worth noting, however, 
as no one has yet done so in this connection, 
that in Ms. Claud. C. ix., (‘Chronicle of 
Abingdon,’ ii.,p. 313, App. iii.,) two among the 
clauses ‘‘de Consuetudinibus Abbendoniae’”’ 
are assigned by a later hand to ‘‘Adelwoldus.”’ 

Stevenson is certainly right when he says in 
a footnote ‘‘ It is meant apparently to intimate 
that the following extract is taken from the 
‘Rule of St. Aethelwold.’”’ It is true that 
neither of the clauses appear in Aethelwold 
‘Constitutions’ (‘Concordia’) but it shows 
that Aethelwold had written such rules in 
another connection, or that the monks of 
Abingdon were prone to trace constitutions of 
this sort to that Abbot of Abingdon, whom 
they knew as the ‘father of monks,”’ the 
translator of St. Benedict, and the drafter of 
the ‘ Concordia.’ 

IV. 


HISTORICAL AND DOCUMENTARY 


DENCE. 


EVI- 


If we omit the positive and conclusive state- 
ments of A£lfric, this evidence is slight but 
deserves to be noted ; William of Malmesbury 
(‘Vita S. Dunstani,’ Lib. ii., 2, Stubbs 290), 
“Denique ut in cujusdam prologo legi qui 
regulam Benedicti Anglico enucleabat fuso 
etc.”’ 

Here follows an account of Edgar’s vow to 
the Abbot, as told in the ‘ Concordia ’ Preface. 
If Malmesbury had had any evidence, that 
Dunstan was the addsof and ‘Concordia’ 
drafter, he would probably not have omitted 
it in the Biography of that Prelate. 

The spheres of activity of the two men speak 
for Aethelwold, and against Dunstan. Dietrich 
says (Nieduers Zs. xxvi., 256); ‘‘Founded as it 
was upon outer power, Dunstan’s influence 
was for a moment astonishing but it was 
transitory and overreaching. In the Litera- 
ture of the church has he as well as Oswald 


remained a nonentity. Aethelwold’s great 
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work was accomplished by the mildness which 
he associated with his zeal, and by the 
insighted striving of his instruction towards 
training in the mother speech. He thus 
attained higher and more enduring results.’’ 

Dunstan’s influence on the Reform was that 
of a far seeing statesman who stood behind 
the throne and aided his subordinates with 
his counsels. Aethelwold was the worker who 
held the pen, pushed plans into execution, 
and advanced energetically the cause of 
Reform. This is shown in the letter of John 
xiii. to Edgar (Stubbs, ‘Memorials of Dunstan’ 
364). If this be a forgery, as there is good 
reason to suppose, it would be equally valuable 
as traditional evidence. After a short allusion 
to Dunstan the writer says: 


‘‘Et sicut vestra sublimitas desiderat dilec- 
tissimus frater et coepiscopus noster Ethel- 
woldus regularibus disciplinis apprime imbutus 
monachorum secundum praecepta regulae, 
viventium gregem enutriat.’’ 


Their writings lead us to but one conclusion. 
Athelwold was the translator of the ‘ Bene- 
dictine Rule.’ The ‘ Benedictional of Aethel- 
wold’ (Archwologia, xxiv., pp. 1-117, 1832) is 
shown on the evidence of the scribe to be 
genuine, and indicates the centre of the 
author’s literary activity: this was written in 
966 within five years of the Concordia and the 
‘Benedictine Rule’ Translation. 

Wright says (‘ Biog. Brit. Lit.’ i., 461); ‘‘ The 
most extensive and important of Dunstan’s 
writings is not mentioned in the old lists 
although a copy of it is preserved in the 
British Museum (Ms. Reg. 10, A., xiii.). It 
consists of a voluminous commentary on the 
‘Benedictine Rule,’ resembling the other 
scholastic commentaries of the Middle Ages 
and probably contains the substance of the 
lectures on the Rule delivered in the early 
monastic schools at Glastonbury, Abingdon, 
etc.’' Wright gives an extract. 

Stubbs says of this work (p. cx.) 
been attributed with some confidence to 
Dunstan but the Ms. contains nothing to 
justify such a statement: neither the Latin 
style nor the general arrangement of the book 
is at first sight consistent with the assumption, 
and if there be among the minuter points of 
the work anything that suggests it, I have 


‘This has 
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been unable in a careful examination to dis- 
cover it.”’ 

Eighty-four Chapters of Monkish rules (Corp. 
Chr. Coll. Cambr., Ms. 191 (S. 12) are described 
through their titles in Wanley’s ‘Catalogue,’ 
pp. 130-131. Wanley does not hazard a sug- 
gestion with regard to their author but 
Schr6éer is probably right when he regards 
these (‘ Eng/. Stud.’ ix., p. 291) as the outcome 
of the ‘‘Aethelwoldischen Bearbeitung.’’ We 
have, therefore, on the one side Dunstan the 
great Primate, politician rather than church- 
man, whose work was in the council-chamber, 
whose name is unconnected by reliable literary 
history with any extant work, whose every act 
speaks against such authorship; on the other 
Aethelwold the active and untiring worker, 
the great monastic scholar who had translated 
the rule of St. Benedict, Aethelwold whose 
Benedictional is still extant, whose instruction 
in the native language was to mould the 
greatest scholar of Anglo-Saxon times, Aethel- 
wold, whose work was acknowledged by the 
Pope, whose epitaph was to be ‘‘ Muneca 
feeder.’’ With no evidence on either side, 
which would we select ? 

If we should pass over, therefore, the direct 
statement of AElfric in the ‘ Eynesham Letter,’ 
sufficient evidence could be adduced from 
critical examination, history and tradition, to 
prove that Aethelwold was the author of the 
‘Concordia Regularis.’ 


FREDERICK TUPPER, JR. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





“WIE ICH BEHARRE BIN- ICH 
KNECHT.” 


Or Faust’s words 
** Wie ich beharre bin ich Knecht”’ 


the most natural explanation seems to be 
this: The spirit of the wager is, that Faust 
shall become Mephistopheles’ slave from the 
moment that he ceases to strive and stretches 
himself contented onanidler’s couch.’ Faust 
offers this wager most deliberately, 


** Ich habe mich nicht freventlich vermessen,”’ 


evidently because he reasons that if he ever 
does stop striving, thus permitting the well- 
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spring of his own spontaneous activity to dry 
up and himself to be ruled and impelled by 
outside forces and influences, he will be a 
slave in any event, and that it cannot matter 


| whether he be the slave of Mephistopheles or 
of somebody else. Now, it seems most natu- 


ral to assume that the import of this supposed 
way of reasoning is expressed precisely by the 
two lines 


“*Wie ich beharre bin ich Knecht, 
Ob dein, was frag’ ich, oder wessen,”’ 


provided that the phrase ‘‘ wie ich beharre ”’ in 
fact admits of interpretation by ‘as I stop 
(striving),’ ‘as I stand still.’ But it evidently 
does; for ‘beharren,’ Jer se, means nothing 
but ‘to continue in a given state or condition.’ 
This condition may either be one of motion or 
one of rest, in which latter case ‘beharren’ 
means ‘to remain in rest,’ that is ‘to stand 
still.” Compare with this the use of the term 
‘Beharrung’ in physics, where it means ‘in- 
ertness.’ 

Thus interpreted, the words, ‘‘Wie ich 
beharre bin ich Knecht,’’ do not refer to 
Faust’s present condition, as most commenta- 
tors will have it, but to a hypothetic future 
condition, when he shall lie down on an idler’s 
bed, or when he shall say to the moment 


** Verweile doch, du bist so schin.” 


These words, which are intended by the poet 
pointedly to epitomize that hypothetic con- 
dition of Faust’s defeat, shed additional light 
on the matter in question. If the moment 
does delay, in other words, if time stands still 
for Faust, then he necessarily stands still too, 
that is ‘er heharrt,’ for no development, no 
growth can be imagined without the progress 
of time, since development and growth consist 
of a series of phases succeeding each other in 
time. 

If interpreted in the manner indicated, the 
line, ‘‘Wie ich beharre bin ich Knecht,’ 
becomes at once one of the most pregnant and 
significant in the whole poem, inasmuch as 
it does not apply to Faust only, but to every 
one of us, as conveying the general truth 
that the man who ceases to strive sinks into 
bondage. 

H. C. O. Huss. 


Princeton University. 
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STENDHAL. 


OF all the prominent French writers of this 
century Stendhal is the least known; even his 
contemporaries knew him slightly ; the literary 
critics of his day either praised his works too 
highly or declared them absolutely worthless. 
Taine in his ‘Les philosophes classiques au 
xix¢ siécle’ calls him a great novelist and the 
greatest psychologist of the century; and in 
his ‘ Essais de critique et d’histoire’ he says 
that Stendhal is eminently an ingenious and 
inventive writer. Balzac also was an enthusi- 
astic admirer of Stendhal as can be gathered 
from the correspondence that passed between 
them; however, he never stated the reasons of 
his high regard for Stendhal’s genius. Taine 
expresses his opinion that in the infinite world, 
the artist chooses his own method, and that 
Stendhal treats preéminently the sentiments, 
traits of character, the changing passions, the 
life of the soul; such characters, he thinks, 
are the only ones worthy of our interest. 
Sainte-Beuve sees in Stendhal a man of esprit 
and acumen, but blames his affectation and 
charges him with a conspicuous lack of in- 
ventive spirit; he finally declares Stendhal’s 
novels detestable. This critic’s harsh and 
altogether unjust judgment shows that he did 
not understand the writer’s peculiar character 
and works. Of the latter, ‘‘Le rouge et ie 
noir’’ and ‘‘La chartreuse de Parme”’ are 
clearly the best, and the author reveals himself 
therein as an able psychologist. He presents 
only the intellectual attributes of man; only 
the intellect, sentiments, passions and charac- 
ter of man interest him, and he recognizes no 
relationship between the brain and the rest of 
the human economy ;~he likewise neglects to 
consider the surroundings in which he places 
his characters; his work consists in studying 
the peculiarities of the soul’s mechanism, 
taking no account of that influence which 
human society and nature inevitably exert 
over man and his intellectual life. 

The narrow view which this writer took of 
man’s life was shared by all the great classical 
authors of the two preceding centuries. In 
this respect Taine compares Stendhal with 
Racine who, he says, is much praised for his 
knowledge of the emotions of the heart, its 
conflicts and follies; but one overlooks, the 
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critic adds, the fact that the exact as well as 
rational explanations each character gives of 
its emotions, cause the characters to appear 
less truthful. Stendhal’s characters are on the 
contrary real, in spite of the fact that he 
followed Racine’s method; his oratory is 
diametrically opposed to that of Racine. 
Nobody understood better than our author the 
working of the soul’s mechanism; when one 
idea appears it is like a wheel which sets in 
motion other wheels, and soon we see the soul 
active with all its faculties, sentiments and 
passions. Starting with one idea, Stendhal 
evolves from it a whole group of ideas, inter- 
lacing and unravelling them at will, and there 
is nothing more delicate, more penetrating or 
surprising than this continual analysis of the 
operations of the brain in order to reveal their 
hidden recesses. He imagines a soul endowed 
with certain sentiments and fixed passions, 
throws it into a series of events and watches 
how it will act in given circumstances ; he does 
not arrive at truth by way of observation, but 
he often discovers it by dint of reasoning. 


Stendhal is frequently compared with Balzac 
though a wide gap separates them. The 
latter is serious in the delineation of character, 
for his work is founded upon a careful and 
conscientious observation of human nature; 
he often gives a detailed account of the whole 
human economy and its effect on its surround- 
ings, while Stendhal remains in his psycho- 
logical laboratory analyzing ideas, studying 
only the operations of the brain, and noting 
every variation. He writes not to analyze man 
and nature and to show how they act upon 
each other, but for the purpose of bringing 
into play his theories of love and the for- 
mation of ideas. Take a character from one 
of Stendhal’s novels and you find it a purely 
intellectual, emotional machine ingeniously 
constucted ; while in Balzac the characters are 
people of flesh and bone, properly attired and 
breathing naturally the air in which they live. 
Where is the most finished work, where is 
life? The answer is evident. How is it that 
Stendhal’s characters are so quickly effaced 
from memory? Unquestionably because they 
are rather intellectual speculations than life- 
like creations. It is strange that Balzac, so 
impetuous and turbulent, elucidates his charac- 
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ters and gives them the breath of life, whereas 
Stendhal, so calm and serene, only succeeds 
in perplexing his to the point of making them 
mere cerebral phenomena without real life. 
The characteristic of Stendhal’s talent is the 
extraordinary capacity of unearthing truth by 
his acute psychological sense; he does not 
depict nature with sincerity, nor does he 
describe faithfully what he has seen; he 
subjects the world to his theories and pictures 
it according to his own ideas of social life. In 
spite of all this neglect of reality, he discovers 
by sheer speculation bold truths which he was 
the first to incorporate into the novel. 

Stendhal is the connecting link between the 
novel of to-day and that of the eighteenth 
century. To-day Victor Hugo is thought to 
have lead the movement called Romanticism, 
but it remains a fact that he found that 
movement well-grounded when he began to 
write. With his powerful rhetoric he appro- 
priated it, thus compelling the original Ro- 
manticists to leave the Romantic school if they 
did not wish to be eclipsed by his genius. 
Stendhal who was Hugo’s senior by twenty 
years, clung to the eighteenth century style, 
the clearness and vivacity of which were soon 
clouded in a sea of epithets that turned the 
immortal Greeks and Romans into knights of 
the Middle Ages. The exaggeration in feeling 
and character, the sensitiveness and madness 
displayed by the Romantic school digusted 
him. In ‘Le rouge et le noir’’ he presents 
the characters free from all adornment of 
rhetoric, apart from literary and social con- 
ventionalities ; ‘‘La chartreuse de Parme’”’ is 
the first French novel which is faithful to the 
surroundings in which its plot is laid. 

Stendhal’s novels are all defective as re- 
gards their style and composition ; the former 
is rugged and even barbarous, and the latter is 
confused and hazy. He writes without method 
or system, recording his thoughts just as they 
occur to him, without sifting or grouping them. 
His composition is a jumble of words and 
phrases, often without the least coherence or 
relation to one another. It seems inconceiv- 
able that this eminent logician and psycho- 
logist should have been unable to write a 
clear style, and yet the fact remains beyond 
dispute. 

ALEX. W. HERDLER. 

Princeten University. 











GERMAN LITERATURE. 


JSahresberichte fiir neuere deutsche Liticratur- 
geschichte. Herausgegeben von J. E.tas, 
M. HERRMANN, S. SZALMATOLSKI. Erster 
Band (1890). Stuttgart: J. G. Géschen. 


1892, 8vo pp, 196. 


THE general scope of the new ‘Jahresberichte’ 
is probably known by this time to many 
readers of the Notes, but a word upon the 
subject may not be inappropriate. Each 
volume is intended to report upon the literary 
output of one year in the field of modern 
German literature. Besides the three general 
editors there are thirty-three collaborators, in 
the list of whom are to be found many of the 
best names in Germany. The.form selected is 
a large solid page (8% in. by 5% in.), with type 
similar to that used in these columns. At- 
tention is confined strictly to publications of 
a scientific character. Owing to the large 
number of hands concerned, there is a lack of 
uniformity in style and perspective, but this 
does not seriously interfere with the value of 
the work, On the whole there is a com- 
mendable freedom from clannishness and acrid 
polemic. 


The first volume, for 1890, contains one 
hundred and sixty-six pages and reviews a 
myriad of publications in many different 
specialties. We have first an ‘‘Allgemeiner 
Teil,’’ which is devided into nine sections. In 
the first Max Herrmann, of Berlin, deals with 
the history of literature from the methodolo- 
gical point of view. Production in this field 
has been rather active of late and will now, no 
doubt, be still further stimulated by the death 
of Taine. Herrmann gives his attention chief- 
ly to Wolff’s ‘ Wesen wissenschaftlicher Litter- 
aturbetrachtung,’ Pniower’s ‘ Neue Litteratur- 
geschichte,’ Groth’s ‘Kulturgeschichte und 
Litteraturgeschichte’ and Wetz’s ‘Shakespeare 
vom Standpunkte der vergleichenden Littera- 
turgeschichte.’ In none of these does Herr- 
mann find an important advance toward a 
normative science of literary history, and he 
evidently has but little faith in the possibility 
of such a science. In the second section 
Schénbach, of Graz, writes of the history of 
German philology, reviewing the Grimm 
brothers’ correspondence with Benecke, as 
jately published by W. Miiller, the eighth 
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volume of J. Grimm’s ‘Kleinere Schriften,’ and 
several minor publications relating to lexi- 
cography. German philology for the O. H.G. 
and M. H. G. periods is not included in the 
purview of the ‘Jahresberichte.’ In the third 
section R. M. Werner, of Lemberg, deals with 
poetry and its history. Production in this 
field consisted largely in detailed expositions 
of the aesthetic views of particular writers; 
for example, the aesthetics of Gottsched, by 
Seuffert, of Kant, by Falkenheim, of Schiller, 
by Zimmermann, of Grillparzer, by Reich, and 
of Vischer, by Lang. Here come in also a 
page upon von Berger’s ‘Dramaturgische 
Vortrage,’ and a somewhat extended account 
of Werner’s own book ‘Lyrik und Lyriker,’ 
which is characterized as a physiology of lyric 
poetry. All told, the publications on general 
aesthetics, style, literary theory and kindred 
topics, which are treated in this section, reach 
the surprising total of one hundred and forty- 
four numbers. 

After this follow sections upon Schrift- 
und Buchwesen, upon Kulturgeschichte (one 
hundred and twenty-four numbers), upon the 
history of education (ninety-four numbers) and 
school literature (ninety numbers). Two 
sections, one by Schréder, upon the history of 
the standard language (‘‘ Geschichte der deut- 
schen Schriftsprache’’), and one by Heusler 
upon metre, had to be postponed, but are 
promised for the second volume. 

The second part is entitled: ‘‘ From the 
middle of the fifteenth to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century.”” Here we have first a 
section dealing with general treatises and 
essays, and then sections upon lyric poetry, 
epic poetry (which of course includes every- 
thing of an imaginative character that takes 
the narrative form), drama, didactic literature, 
Luther, literature of the Reformation, and 
humanists and Neo-Latin writers. The third 
part brings us down to the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, the sections being much the 
same as before, save that there is no Luther 
for this period. On the whole, one is surprised 
to discover what a large amount of attention 
is being given to the comparatively jejune 
period that immediately precedes the classical 
renaissance. Inpart four R6éthe, of Gottingen, 
reviews one hundred and twenty-three numbers 
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under the general heading ‘Allgemeines des 
18. und 19. Jahrhunderts.’”” Then we have a 
report by Werner on lyric poetry, by Walzel 
on epic poetry, by von Weilen on the drama, 
and by Kiihnemann on didactic literature. 
After this come subsections on each of the 
great classical writers, that upon Goethe 
covering thirty pages and being subdivided 
into ‘‘Allgemeines, Leben, Lyrik, Epos, 
Drama and Didaktik.’’ Last of all come 


| sections on the Romanticists and Young Ger- 
| Many. 


It thus appears that the ‘Jahresberiehte’ 
will constitute a valuable addition to the ency- 


| clopaedic resources of the specialist in modern 


German. If we were to offer any criticism of 
the enterprise as a whole, it would be that too 
large a scale has been chosen. We do not 
press this opinion strenuously, since the matter 
was of course carefully considered by the 
editors. It seems to us, however, that greater 
conciseness would have been an improvement. 
In so comprehensive a work the criticism and 


' exposition cannot possibly possess a very 


great independent value—for that the limits 
are too small. The chief usefulness of the 


| ‘Jahresberichte,’ aside from its value hereafter 





as an annual index to the progress of literary 
science, will be to keep the specialist informed 
with regard to books appearing in his line. 
Now for his purposes it is far more important 
that each volume appear within a few months 
from the close of the year with which it deals, 
and be complete when it does appear, than it 
is that he get long notices of the works that 
interest him. In this case the volume for 1890 
appears at the end of 1892, with the two im- 
portant subjects of metre and history of the 
German language omitted, because the editors 
had not been able to complete their work. 
The editors, to be sure, express the hope that 
the succeeding volumes may appear more 
promptly, but we fear this hope will not be 
realized without some reduction of scale or 
some further subdivision of labor. Was it 
really necessary to devote thirty large octavo 
pages to the Goethe literature of 1890? The 
production in this field is, as every reader of 
the Goethe-Jahrbuch knows, enormous; but 
much of it is A/einkradmerei of which a mere 
mention would suffice. 
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But, as before remarked, we do not press 


this criticism. Upon the whole the ‘Jahres- | 


berichte’ is to be greeted as an admirable 
undertaking. The founding of it, and the 
delimitation of its field so as to exclude Old 
and Middle German, are a striking evidence 
of the growing interest, taken in Germany, in 
the scientific study of modern literature. 


CALVIN THOMAS. 
University of Michigan. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


1° Lehrbuch der franzosischen Sprache auf 
Grundlage der Anschauung. Von Dr. Pu. 
RossMANN und Dr. F. Scumipt. Bielefeld 
und Leipzig: Verlag von Velhagen & Klas- 
ing. 1892. vii, 262 pp. 


Materials for French Composition. By C. 
H. GRANDGENT. Part v. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 1892. 18 pp. 


3. A Primary French Translation Book. By 
W.S. Lyon, M.A., and G. De H. LArPEnNtT, 
M.A. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1892. 
215 pP- 

4. The French Verb. A new, clear and easy 
method for the study of the French verb. 
By Prof. M. SCHELE DE Vere, Ph.D., LL.D. 
New York: William R. Jenkins. 1891. 201 
PP- 

Tue plan of the ‘ Lehrbuch der franzosischen 

Sprache’ presents nothing new to teachers in 

this country; it follows the natural method, 

and resembles very closely the arrangement 
of Worman’s text-books. The natural method 


nN 


(Anschauungsunterricht) has been tried in | 


Germany in some schools and, according to 
the reports, with good results. The con- 
ditions of instruction in Germany and the 
United States are too diverse to allow any 
inferences that might contribute to settle a 
much ventilated question. As regards our 
own institutions, I hope that we are done with 
our educational campaign, and all the method 
champions are still alive. What benefit we 
may have derived from it will, I trust, be fully 
absorbed. But, after all, the greatest gain 
accruing to us from method-discussions seems 
to be the discovery, that generalizations will 
advance us but little further, and that, in this 











elementary work at least, a fair amount of 
adaptability on the part of the teacher to the 
tastes and capacities of his pupils, and to the 
couleur locale of his surroundings, goes a good 
way to insure his success as a pedagogue. 
Preconceived methods may succeed in some 
cases, in others they will prove dead failures. 


Considering the great activity of publishers 
and editors in the line of modern languages, 
it is a strange fact that teachers have been at 
a loss for a suitable book for French com- 
position. Mr. Grandgent’s meritorious under- 
taking really fills a conspicuous gap in our list 
of text-books. Though these little pamphlets 
are especially adapted to high school work, 
many of our college teachers will be glad to 
avail themselves of so excellent aids in com- 
position. Five of these booklets have appear- 
ed thus far: nos. 4 and 5 have Super’s Reader 
as point of departure, and can be used during 
the first year in connection with this reader. 
The other three, based respectively on 
Halévy’s ‘Abbé Constantin,’ Ventura’s ‘ Pep- 
pino,’ and Daudet’s ‘Siége de Berlin’ are 
somewhat more difficult and can be used with 
profit in a second year class. 


The translation book of Lyon and Larpent 
is a combination of an elementary reader and 
a composition book. The latter half of the 
easy reading material is arranged for retrans- 
lation into French. A complete glossary, 
‘preparations’ for a number of pieces, and 
very copious notes give all the help that the 
pupil could wish and, we are afraid, more than 
most teachers would desire. This book, too, 
is better adapted to high schools than to our 
college work ; we still lack in French a good 
collection of composition materials like those 
of Harris and von Jagemann in German. 


Prof. Schéle de Vere’s ‘French Verb’ is, to 
quote from the author’s preface, *‘a concise, 
but convenient handbook for the younger 
learner as well as for the advanced student . . 

For this purpose the highest and most 
recent authorities have been consulted.’’ The 
latter statement certainly does not include the 
only etymology that occurs in the book (ou7= 
p. p. of ouir!). The title of the book fails 
clearly to indicate its scope. Besides the for- 
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mation of the regular and the irregular verbs, 
the author treats of the use of the tenses and 
moods, the redundant me, the sequence of 
tenses, agreement of verb and subject, verbal 
complement and its position, government of 
verbs, and verbal idioms, arranged alphabeti- 
cally—all sections filled with valuable infor- 
mation and interspersed with pertinent notes. 
The chapter on the redundant ze is the only 
one that is unsatisfactory; it requires a 
thorough revision.—The scope of the work 
excludes it from the class room ; it is too com- 
plete for our limited courses. As a reference 
book, however, it will be welcomed by 
teachers, and may be put into the hands of 
advanced students. 

Besides a number of typographical errors, I 
have noticed the following mistakes: p. 66. 
Vous étes bénie entre toutes les femmes (not 
bénite, cf. Luke i, 42).—P. 101. Je les ai vus 
frapper deux fois, I saw them strike twice (not 
struck !).—P. 106. The note on—7ons is al- 
together unintelligible!—P. 126. ‘‘J’ai em- 
prunté ce livre de mon camarade”’ is hardly a 
well-chosen illustration of the rule given.—P. 
129. Toucher du piano; but cf. p. 153. 


H. SCHMIDT-WARTENBERG. 
University of Misstssippt. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

The Saga of Walther of Aquitaine by 
MARION DEXTER LEARNED, PH.D. Pub- 
lished by the Modern Language Association 
of America. Baltimore: 1892, pp. vi, 208. 


OF the two hundred and eight pages of this 
monograph, one hundred and thirty are taken 
up with the ‘ Versions of the Saga,’ sixty-five 
with the ‘Origin and Development of the 
Walther Saga’; a bibliography, an index and 
a list of Errata fill the remaining pages. 

The author’s aim may be gathered from the 
preface : 

“The present edition of the Walther Saga 
is the first attempt to offer in complete form 
all the surviving episodes of the Saga. The 

oint of view and method of treatment are 

istorical from first to last. The texts of the 
versions have been arranged in chronological 
order so as to present the Saga in its trans- 
mitted form. The aim of the treatment is to 
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set forth the historical elements and setting of 
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the Saga, and thus rescue it from vague, 
mythical interpretations. If order is ever to 
be brought out of chaos in the interpretation 
of Saga and Myth, it must be done by keeping 
in view the historical background, and by 
close adherence to the historical method. 
Indeed, both Myth and Saga express in some 
form actual events,—the one in the realm of 
natural phenomena, the other in that of his- 
torical occurrences.”’ 

This would seem to be sound doctrine. And 
still it is this very distinction between Myth 
and Saga that constitutes the moot point. So 
lines 1180-81 of the Waltharius, 


Ad cuius caput illa sedens solito vigilavit, 
Et dormitantes cantu patefecit ocellos, 


may, according to our interpretation of the 
character of Hildegunde as mythical or his- 
torical, be considered as affording or not 
affording a parallel to the never-ending battle 
between Hagen and Hetel in the Hildesaga. 
Symonds (‘Grundriss’ ii, §8) finds, in fact, 
numerous parallels between the two Sagas: 


. Hildegunde’s flight with the treasures. 

. Hildegunde: Hilde. 

. Former b/utsbriderschaft of the opponents. 
Hagen: Hagen. 

. Walther’s song (Polish Version): Hérant. 

. Two days’ Battle: Endless combat. 

. Waltharius 1180-81: Hilde’s resurrection of 
the dead warriors. 


NAN Pw NH 


However, in as much as several of these 
supposed parallels receive their specific color- 
ing only through being, as parallels, regarded 
as open to a mythical interpretation, the 
author’s plea for a consideration, first of all, 
of ‘‘the historical background’’ seems warrant- 
ed. The Walthersaga, with its many indispu- 
tably historical characters, seems preéminent- 
ly suited for such a treatment. 

Examining the texts (nineteen in all), which 
furnish a complete apparatus, we find them, in 
general, accurately printed. The Latin texts 
seem, however, to have had somewhat the 
better of it in the final revision. Taking the 
M. H. G. portions for example, we find the 
following slips: p. 62 (Walther und Hilde- 
gunde) 2, 1, fleiiche for fliieche ; 3, 6, getrosten 
for getroesten,; p. 65 (Graz Fragment) 1, 2, 
din din lip for dir din lip ; p. 66, 1, 1, swen for 
swenn ; 66, 1, 2, er lip for ir lip, 66, 2, 2, 
nummer for nimmer. 
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In the case of the Boguphali Chronicon | 


(xiv), Heinzel’s emendations, most of them 
correct on the face of it, ought perhaps to 
have been received into the text, or at least to 
have been recorded in the footnotes. In 
regard to numbers xv, xvi and xvii (the Polish 
Versions of the Saga), it might also be a 
question whether in the case of a hand- and 
reference-book, such as we trust Dr. Learned’s 
treatise will become, it would not have been 
wise to add some such translation as Heinzel 
gives. The attempt ‘‘to offer in complete 
form all the surviving episodes of the Saga’”’ 
gives, to be sure, Dr. Learned’s work a value 
entirely distinct from that attaching to Hein- 
zel’s, but practical use should not be forgotten, 
and the lack of a translation is not entirely 
compensated for by the Analysis on p. 131, 
seq. 

These analyses of the various forms of the 
Saga, given in parallel columns, one for every 
separate monument, and with a separate 
number for each distinct episode, we conceive 
to be one of the most valuable features of the 
book. The size of the page did not allow the 
exhibition of all the eighteen forms side by 
side, but even in its present shape, it far sur- 
passes anything of the kind attempted before. 
It is evident, at first blush, that such a parallel 
view is very helpful for reaching unprejudiced 
historico-critical results. 


Under ‘ Historical elements,’ pp. 157-165, we 
find treated, Ermanric, Theoderic, Attila, 
Erca, Gibica and Gundicarius. Hagen is 
assigned a place under ‘‘Legendary Elements”’ 
(pp. 166-175), the author not venturing a defi- 
nite opinion as to Heinzel’s identification of 
Hagen with Aetius. After pointing out some 
new parallels between Hagen and Aigyna, ‘‘a 
noble Saxon,’’ the author goes on to make the 
following statement: 


‘‘In the case of unmistakable historical 
characters like Ermanric, Theoderic, and 
Attila, whose deeds belong to the political 
history of the world, and have come down in 
written record, it is not difficult to follow the 
thread of history through mazes of myth and 


saga. But in the case of characters whose | 
deeds have appeared in history either in | 


desultory jottings, or where recorded more in 
detail, appear under names different from those 
handed down by legendary tradition, historical 
identification is peculiarly difficult, and is long 
in finding general acceptance.”’ 
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This seems to us the only view possible; it is 
by far sounder at any rate than that repre- 
sented by Symonds, who, in rather arbitrary 
fashion, characterizes the historical method 
(‘ Grundriss’ ii, 52) as 

**der flache Euherismus, der auch den Hilde- 
mythus zu einem interesselosen Abklatsch 


historischer Zwistigkeiten herabwirdigen 
mochte.’’ 


One would, however, look for the danger in 
the other direction: myth, not history, is the 
more elastic, the more yielding to subjective 
generalization. This is well brought out by 
Dr. Learned in his treatment of the ‘‘Mythical 
Interpretation of Walther,’ pp. 188-189. 

The bibliography (pp. 197-201) will prove of 
great value to future students of the subject. 
It seems quite exhaustive. Possibly one 
might have looked for a reference to Heinzel, 
‘Ueber die ostgothische Heldensaga,’’ Wiener 
Sitzungsberichte cxix, if only for the treat- 
ment there given to Ermanric and Theoderic. 

The author seems to us to have accomplished 
his purpose as set forth in the Preface. He 
has given us a work of permanent value. 

B. J. Vos. 


University of Chicago. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHANSON DE ROLAND. 


To THE EpiTors oF Mop. LANG. NoTEs. 


Sirs :—Apropos of the recent appearance of 
an American photographic reproduction of the 
third edition of Gaston Paris’s ‘Extraits de 
la Chanson de Roland,’ in Ginn’s ‘“ Inter- 
national Modern Language Series,’’ will you 
allow me to add a few points to the comments 
of Professor Sheldon in your issue for March, 
1892, and to Mr. Richardson’s article in the 
number for May, 1892? 

The author’s intention was to use as illus- 
trations, in his ‘‘ observations grammaticales,”’ 
only such words as occur in the text and may 
be found explained in the vocabulary. In 
several instances, however, outside words 
have unwarrantably crept in, and the student, 
being presumably unacquainted with their 
etymology, is unable in these cases to apply 
the phonetic rules. Examples in point are 
achater, coveitier, §38. 
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In $124 dlidalt, hanste, orgueil, bloi, brisier 
are given as ‘“‘ mots allemands,’” but this fact is 
questioned inthe glossary. stforn is estorm 
in the glossary, and guarnir does not occur in 
the extracts. 

In §13 the development of the diphthong & 
from @, 7, is stated. In $55 we are told that 
ign and ing (final) are the orthographic devices 
to represent the #. We should then, in §13, 
expect to find cetignent for ceignent, and in 
855 detignier for deiguier. But in paragraph 
32, lines 10 and 11, we find ‘‘% est écrite gm ou 
ng.”’ 

In §28 we learn that ‘‘dés provient d’d, # 
plus w.’’ But this does not sufficiently explain 
the development of dous, one of the examples 
given, from DUOs. 

845, ll. 5, 6, 7, should read: ‘‘de d médial 
isolé ou suivi d’7, Z (siedent, vidrent, Rodlant; 
de ¢ médial isolé (vide, muder) ou suivi d’r, Z,’’ 
etc. In 1. 16 of this same paragraph read 
‘* proclitiques ’’ for “‘ enclitiques.”’ 

In $88: and 85 the tense corresponding to 
the ‘‘plus-que-parfait latin’’ is termed the 
‘parfait du subjonctif’’; in §82 it is called 
‘* Pimparfait du subj.”’ 

On page 58, line 2, it might spare the student 
some little trouble if, after ‘‘on a déja vu plus 
haut,”’ the reference to §3 were inserted. 

In §84, line 4, ‘du futur’ should be ‘‘de 7in- 
finitif.”’ 

In 388, line 7, addition would be a more 
precise term than zntercalation. 

In §o1, lines 1 and 2 we find ‘‘Les verbes 
dont l’infinitif se termine....... en “4, @”’ 
where the s¢em- ending of the Romance word 
is referred to; and it is only the type used 
which distinguishes them from the Latin in- 
finitive endings just preceding. In line 13 
brochier is cited under examples derived from 
infinitives in -care and -gare, while in the 
glossary no etymology is offered. And mar- 
chier in line 14 does not appear in the ex- 
tracts. 

In §32, line 4, read douze for dix. 

‘* 4o, last line, read 56, 57 for 55, 56. 
47, line preceding the last, read §56 for 
855. 
47, last line, read § and Z for s and z. 
‘ff + ‘* 58 for 68. 
‘¢ 56, line 11, eae 


oe 








In $72, last line, the references should in- 
clude $135. 

80, last line, read 45 for 46. 

97, lines 9 and to, (ploiit) (toiit) and 
(geiit) should read (ploiit) (totit) and 
(geut). 

‘* 97, last line, we are referred to the 
glossary for ofrir which is not given 
therein. 

‘* 98, line 1, read (chedeit) for (chedeit). 

On page 45, line 11, read 198 for 199; line 
16, read 782 for 781; and line 19, read celeste 
for del ciel. 

Page 46, §106, line 5, read 102 for 100. 

“Gawmai*w *§ go ow. 

‘* 47, line 7, read Zuin for /’en. 

“ 48, “ at, “ 755 ‘ 735. 

In §113, line 7, read 367 for 327; and line 1o, 
read jorn for jor. 

Page 50, line 3, read 497 for 498. 

In §115, line 4, it would be more consistent 
with the text to write a¢ instead of a. 

In §132, line 8, read o-issons for o-siisons. 

“* 133, ‘* 13, reference to verse 144 should 

be omitted, no hiatus occuring there. 

Page 59, line 7, read 338 for 238, and 457 for 
657. 

In §138, line 2, read 58 for 56, and 19 for 17; 
and line 4, read 58 for 56. 

On page 78, note 34, read 112 for 111. 

In verse 198 read voz for vos. 

Page 87, note 56, read page xx, I. 4, for p. 25. 

“99, “* 89, ‘* §133 for 132. 

In verse 645 we find jut, while in §97 the 
form jou? is given as normal. 

In note 122, line 4, read 26 for 25. 

“126, read 85 for 84. 

‘* verse 798, read tendrat for tendrat. 

Page 118, col. 1, line 13, read 548 for 547. 

‘* 119, under a@/er, line 3, omit the refer- 

ence to verse 2. 

Page 139, col. 2, under 7a, the references 
according to the meanings given are general- 
ly misplaced. In line 1, omit 51, 56, and 79, 
and insert 310 and 374. 

In line 2, omit 310, 374, and 716. 

‘c «3, insert 716 and omit 127. 

4, omit 403 and insert 156 and 162. 

5, ‘© 156 and 162, and insert 127. 

Page 148, col. 2, under penitence it would be 
more consistent in giving the etymology 


se 


oe “e 


ae e 


1g! 
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(paenitentia) to follow the orthography used 
in connection with peine and pener just above, 
spelling with oe instead of ae. 

LAURA DE LAGUNA. 
Leland Stanford Junior Univ. 





BRIEF MENTION. 


Wilmanns’ ‘ Deutsche Grammatik, Gotisch, 
Alt-, Mittel- und Neuhochdeutsch’ was an- 
nounced by its publisher (Triibner, Strassburg) 
several months ago. According to this pro- 
spectus the work was to consist of four parts: 
1. Phonology. 2. Word-formation. 3. In- 
flection. 4. Syntax. A fifth, History of the 
German language, was held out as a _possibili- 
ty. Each of the four parts was to contain from 
three hundred and twenty to four hundred 
pages, the price per part to be from M. 
6.00—M. 7.50. The first two fascicles of the 
Phonology have now appeared, and the re- 
maining two or three are promised in monthly 
installments. The general purpose of the 
work is set forth by its publisher as follows: 


‘Der Zweck des jetzigen grésseren Werkes 
ist, die Entwickelung der Sprache durch das 
Gotische, Alt-und Mittelhochdeutsche zu ver- 
folgen und darzulegen, also die germanischen 
Sprachen zusammenfassend zu __behandeln, 
deren Kenntnis in Deutschland besonders 
gepflegt und namentlich bei den Lehrern 
unserer hOheren Unterrichtsanstalten voraus- 
gesetzt wird.” 





Howsoever these limitations, as thus set, may | 
be regarded from a scientific point of view, it 
cannot be doubted that the author is especial- 
ly well qualified to make such a work valuable. 
His ‘Deutsche Schulgrammatik’ has been 
used to some extent even in our colleges; the 
‘Orthographie in den Schulen Deutschlands’ 
should be in the hands of every student of 
Modern German; the author’s work in the 
older periods of the language, with its thorough 
appreciation of the subtleties of syntax and 
style, is a sufficient guarantee that the Syntax 
will be something more than a restatement of 
old material. It would be manifestly unjust to 
criticise the fascicles that have appeared, 
before at least the first part is complete. We 
therefore reserve a fuller review for a later 


issue. 


PERSONAL. 


Dr. Henry Alfred Todd has been appointed 
Professor of Romance Philology in Columbia 
College, New York. 


The University of Oxford has appointed Dr. 
Karl Lentzner an Oxford University Extension 
Lecturer. Dr. Lentzner’s field is Modern 
European Literature, especially German and 
Spanish. He is well-known by scholars in 
England and Scotland through his numerous 
works in English, treating chiefly of Modern 
European languages and literatures. 


Dr. John E. Matzke, Associate in Romance 
Languages at the Johns Hopkins University, 
has been appointed Professor of Romance 
Languages in the Leland Stanford Jr. Universi- 
ty at Palo Alto, California. He will leave his 
present position during the month of June. 
Members of the Modern Language Association 
are requested to remit their dues hereafter to 
Dr. M. D. Learned, Acting Treasurer, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Dr. Otto Jespersen, several of whose writings 
have been reviewed in this journal, was recent- 
ly appointed to the chair of English at the 
University of Copenhagen, to succeed Prof. 


, George Stephens, who resigned last fall. 


Prof. H. Schmidt-Wartenberg (cf. Mop. 


| LanG. Notes Vol. vi, p. 222) has been ap- 


pointed Instructor in German at the Universi- 
ty of Chicago. 


Prof. John R. Wightman (cf. Mop. Lana. 
Notes Vol. vi, p. 222) has been called to the 
Chair of Romance Languages in Oberlin 
College, Ohio. 


Mr. W. Stuart Symington, Jr. (cf. Mon. 
LANG. Notes, Vol. vi, p. 222) has been ap- 
pointed Instructor in Romance Languages at 
Leland Stanford Junior University, Palo Alto, 

i Cal. 
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